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TO OTTR RFADFR^ magazine has been 

UUlV J\.r/i\17r/J\0 STREAMLINED for your 

convenience. It contains the same number of pages and 
words as before, but you will find it easier to read and 
handle, due to the thinner paper. We would like to hear 
from you about this move: do you approve? Please drop 
us a card or a letter. Thank you. The Editors 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR! 


MACK RICHARDS’ story, "The Moon — Good Night!”, 
which we found as delightful to read as the author did to 
write, makes the perfect occasion for mentioning that any 
similarities between characters in this magazine and real 
persons in the real world is unintended, and entirely coin- 
cidental ! The Russians may not believe this, biil we hope 
out readers will I This comes up, because in Mr. Richards’ 
original draft, the central character was called "Kerensky”. 
We said "no ” to this, because the famous Kerensky is still 
alive. "Pick some other Russian name,” we suggested, "say 
— oh, there’s Menshikov, who was a Prince under Peter 
the Great, and a boon companion of the Czar.” Then, after 
the mss. had been set up . . ., 


ROBERT RANDALL’S plight Is not an uncommon one at 
all. When two authors collaborate, it’s either an instance 
of one supplying the plot and outline and general ideas, 
and the other doing all the writing — or each takes a 
hand, dividing the story more or less evenly, and each do- 
ing particular sections. Then comes the task of collation 
and the achievement of a uniform style. The more suc- 
cessful this is, the less likely either author is to be sure, 
when all is said and done, Vv-hich was his own, personal 
contribution at any given point. 
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UNDERGROUND 

FRONT 


Move 


e+ of 


Tomorrow 


by Leroy B. Haugsraud 
& Dale R. Smith 

illustration by MURPHY 



“Ethicon is not officially a part of the govern- 
ment, Captain Valier — it is a sort of protec- 
tive association licensed by the government. But 
you’ll still be a soldier there, and you’ll still be 
taking risks. Only you don’t rate any medals — 
not even an obit — if you’re killed. And you’re 
expected to snoop into the private lives of every- 
body!” 


A MECHANICAL voice 
intoned. “Zero Minus 
Forty-Five Seconds.” 
A pause, then. . . 

“Zero Minus Thirty Sec- 
conds.” Two men in a quarter- 
mile deep room tensed to at- 
tention before console desks 
where miles of cable and mi- 
crowave channel converged to 


light view screens with actual 
scenes and impulse patterns. 

“Zero Minus Ten Seconds." 
Tech Captain John Valier 
raised his head a trifle to 
watch the scene above ground 
on the 3-D color screen. He 
moved his hand and a desert- 
ed ravine outside Melbourne 
began to crawl with activity. 
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alier was outdistancing his companions, and sound military tactics as 


well. He realized this when a bullet struck the calf of his leg. 
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Multi-finned rockets ap- 
peared from hiding as a score 
of trap door slabs in the 
ground flipped open. Mobile 
launching cradles began to 
raise antennae studded rocket 
noses skyward. 

"Five.” The shimmer of 
heat waves chased a wavering 
pattern of pale blue across 
the TV screen and the rock- 
ets lay quiescent for a mo- 
ment, as if gathering strength 
for a sudden leap. 

“Trackers on,” said the 
burly sergeant at the other 
console. Capt. Valier mut- 
tered a confirmatory, 
"Check,” hands poised over 
the half dozen bars of amber 
light that constituted his 
main controls. The left hand 
descended briefly. Micro-sec- 
onds later, and hundreds of 
miles away, relays and mer- 
cury switches snapped into 
action. Five groups of diver- 
sionary rockets roared into 
the clouds along precalculat- 
ed orbits, all converging on 
one target area. 

"Four.” John Valier’s little 
finger on his right hand 
itched slightly, but the im- 
pulse died in the medulla 
oblongata without gaining 
recognition. The sergeant 
scratched absently at the tiny 
audio pickup embedded in his 
ear, eyes never wavering from 
the static pips quivering near 
the center of his radarscopes. 

"Three.” Two small groups 
of primary rockets lay poised 
and locked at precise angles 
in their launching cradles. 

"Two.” An impossible note 


of excitement seemed to edge 
the metallic voice. 

"One.” The little finger 
itched again; it would soon 
gain recognition. 

"Fire” instructed the me- 
chanical voice. Capt. Valier’s 
right hand darted across the 
amber bars of light; remote 
rockets quivered in their 
launching cradles as they 
sprouted diamond-patterned 
tails of fire. The rockets hesi- 
tated, and then began to slide 
upward on guide rails. Con- 
trol cables became taut, 
snapped free, and the missiles 
shot out of range of the view 
screens. The TV pickup 
above ground danced in sym- 
pathetic response to the 
ground tremor as those rav- 
ening exhausts funneled into 
a complex system of dispersal 
vents honeycombing the 
launching area. It was a high- 
ly necessary adjustment to 
the hot war in Australia, for 
the rocket sites would soon 
be neutralized if any scorched 
earth became evident to a re- 
connaissance missile. 

C APT. VALIER swung 
away from his controls; 
their functions, for the' mo- 
ment, were over. He leaned 
over the sergeant’s shoulder 
to concentrate on the little 
rods of light in the hemi- 
sphere scope. As they 
watched, the compact forma- 
tion of rockets suddenly 
swerved madly and split into 
groups. One group of five 
swung off on a gradual rising 
curve, combined with an erra- 
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tic fish-tailing in all three 
dimensions. Another mass of 
rockets — quite as suddenly — 
began a carefully ca’culated 
evasive flight, some swooping 
almost straight up, others 
assuming a low-level straight 
flight v/ith an extra surge of 
pov/er that put them far in 
tlie lead. And other scopes, 
to right and left, trac’ied the 
similar antics of other 
groups. 

“A lovely random pattern,” 
tl»e sergeant said smugly. 
‘‘Thlni: the Azee’s will get to 
’em this time?” 

“They haven’t missed so 
far.” Valier shrugged. The 
plot patterns used during the 
last three days of intensive 
firing had been, for the most 
part, his brainchild; and the 
Asiatics had been potting his 
missiles out of the blue with 
disheartening accuracy. They 
continued to study the scope 
v/ith eyes burning from the 
effort not to blink and thus 
rniss anything. 

They did not miss any- 
thing. The sergeant stiffened 
and swore softly. The beauti- 
ful little bouncing rods of 
light flickered and were not. 

J OHN VALIEiR straight- 
ened up, lips clamped some- 
what tighter than usual; the 
easy cuss words of the lower 
ranks were not for him. He 
felt his neck cords tighten 
and tried not to be aware of 
the hot flush of rage that 
crept along them. 

“But their computers can’t 
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be that good,” the sergeant 
moaned. 

Valier drew a deep breath. 
He crossed the small room 
with deliberate steps, sat 
down, and proceeded to light 
a cigaret at the wrong end. 
After the usual gasping sput- 
ter, he flung it to the floor, 
stamping on it as if crushing 
a deadly snake. 

“For fifty years, my dear 
Sergeant Gilligan, Uncle Sug- 
ar’s army has gone along on 
the happy, fatheaded assump- 
tion that nobody else's army 
but ,our boys in blue can make 
anything, do anything, or be 
anything quite as racd or 
smart as they. . .” Fie stepped, 
aware that his voice was ris- 
ing to a bellow. He lit another 
smoke, this time correctly. 

“As I was saying,” he con- 
tinued with great calmness, 
“we do not have a monopoly 
on brains or ability. The 
Azee's have probably spent 
twice as much money, effort 
and “blood, sweat and tears,” 
to quote the great Bevan ” 

“Churchill,” said Gilligan 
timidly. 

Valier glared. “Chtirchill 
then, you microfilm worm! 
Now then, if — and a big if - — 
if we had anything like that 
big colloid memory analyzer 
they’ve got back in Central 
in the States, in a compact 
form suitable for use at the 
various emplacements. . .” 

HE AUDIOPHONE 
beeped and a chubby, dark 
face grinned from the small 
screen. “Johnny? Amble up 
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here on the double. Briefing 
at eleven-hundred in Colonel 
Swenson’s little sweat box.” 
The insignia of an adminis- 
trative major gleamed on the 
screen. 

Valier grinned back at the 
smiling image. “O.K., Billy 
. .1 mean yes, sir, Major 
Martinez, you louse, sir.” 

As the image clicked off, 
Valier sighed and ground out 
his cigaret. “I guess that’s it 
for the time being. Hold the 
fort until Lt. Leslie and his 
aide get down here, Gilligan.” 
He stood up, tugged at his 
jacket in a hopeless effort to 
rid it of several midsection 
creases, and walked to the 
sealed port that was the one 
entrance to the room. 

As the massive cylinder- 
door swung open he paused 
and said, “Ah... what I just 
said a couple of moments ago 
was off the record, you know. 
I was just clearing my jets a 
little. . .” 

“Of course, sir.” Gilligan 
was properly reassuring. “I 
don’t recall a thing.” 

Just before the port closed, 
Valier caught a glimpse of 
the sergeant with his feet al- 
ready on the desk. He 
grinned wryly. Gilligan knew 
that he had ten minutes be- 
fore the very proper Leslie 
would arrive. Valier shrugged 
and the opening lines of the 
Tech Man’s unofficial liturgy 
came to mind : 

“Ours not to reason why. . . 

Just compute and let ’em 
fly.” 


Colonel Agnew E. Swen- 
son’s “sweat box” was up 
from the control room only 
in a relative sense. Expenda- 
bility of officers was in a 
direct ratio to their place- 
ment underground, and a 
colonel rated a fairly low 
level. So Valier rode a little 
one-man capsule elevator only 
fifty feet and stepped out 
into another cramped and 
steel-lined tunnel. There 
were three entry ports and 
he walked to the one nearest 
the shaft. 

C OLONEL SWENSON, a 
short, graying man, looked 
up from the toy-sized desk 
crowded between microfile 
cabinets. Acutely aware of 
his size, he preferred sitting 
whenever possible. He made 
up for his size with a bull- 
like voice; but the men who 
had worked under him long 
enough had discovered a 
kindly disposition and a rigid 
sense of fairness, underneath 
the tough hide. 

Billy Martinez was in one 
of the other chairs in the 
room and he flashed his quick 
grin as Valier entered. Valier 
wondered at his presence. 
Something more than the 
standard chewing-out was 
due. 

“Sit down, Johnny,” said 
Colonel Swenson. Valier de- 
cided this was to be an in- 
formal raking. He dropped 
into the remaining chair, ac- 
cepted a cigaret, and chose 
to take the offensive with : 
“If it’s about that last pattern 
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the Azees clobbered. Sir, I’d 
like...” 

The Colonel wagged a si- 
lencing hand at him. “No use 
crying over spilled rocket 
fuel. We both know the best 
was done with what we had.” 

“Of course, if we had that 
colloid analyzer here,” Mar- 
tinez said in a lazy, bland 
voice. Captain Valier felt his 
neck go red for the second 
time in an hour. Damn Mar- 
tinez and his snooping, and 
damn John Valier for forget- 
ting that separate monitor 
pickups do not always have a 
red telltale to show when 
they are on. He shuddered in- 
ternally, wondering if Swen- 
son could have been listening 
to the blabbing he had poured 
on Sergeant Gilligan. Marti- 
nez winked and made a sur- 
reptitious thumb and forefin- 
ger sign that made Valier re- 
lax. 

Swenson had been scrab- 
bling around in the papers on 
his desk. He looked up, his 
small eyes swiveling back and 
forth between the two men. 
“No, this is another matter 
and it concerns the two of 
you.” 

H e handed over a paper 
to Valier. "These orders 
just came in for the transfer 
to the States and reassign- 
ment of duties of one. Cap- 
tain John Valier and one. 
Major William Martinez, et- 
cetera and so forth.” He 
paused and looked at Mar- 
tinez sardonically. 

“I’m sure one of you will 


be real happy. Can’t say I am. 
Good missile techs aren’t a 
dime a dozen around here.” 

Martinez flushed at the 
barb, while Valier thumbed 
the paper and looked some- 
what foggily at the Colonel. 

Swenson shrugged, “All I 
know is what’s on the paper, 
boys.” 

“When do we leave?” Val- 
ier asked. Already he had a 
feeling of being at loose ends 
and the sensation disturbed 
his methodical mind. 

"Right there on the paper. 
Effective immediately.” 
Swenson stuck out his hand 
and shook briefly with the 
two. “Sorry there wasn’t more 
advance notice. I suggest you 
brief Leslie on any tag ends 
of pattern work that might 
miss cancellation. This will 
give little Lord Fauntleroy 
the chance to do his stuff that 
he’s always been yelping for.” 

Martinez, already at the 
port, turned, “I’d better get 
my desk cleaned up and turn 
over anything to Captain 
Basset in my section. Sir. I 
believe there’s an express 
rocket out of here in two 
hours.” 

Swenson nodded. “Person- 
nel has reserved two spaces 
already. Be sure to check out 
with IC.” Martinez nodded, 
saluted formally and closed 
the port behind him with: 
“See you at the main port, 
Johnny.” 

V ALIER, still reluctant to 
accept the radical change 
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in his work, walked slowly to 
the door. 

“Oh, just a moment, John.” 
The Colonel looked up and 
smiled briefly. “There were 
just a couple of bits of in- 
formation that might help. 
This is just for you, I might 
add.” His voice lowered to a 
confidential tone. “A little 
bird informed me that U.N.U. 
is formally inaugurating its 
three year course in PEGS, 
Practical Ethics in Govern- 
ment Service, aid they’re 
looking for an iiistructor with 
thd technical bac’cground for 
a class on coordi:iation con- 
trol in a space flight pro- 
gram.” 

Valier was startled. “I’m no 
space lawyer!” 

Swenson ignored the inter- 
ruption. “Tlie ot’ner mat- 
ter...” He Icoiced at the 
door to make sure it was 
closed. His voice v/as very 
low. “You’re slated for 
Ethicon.” 

“Me? For the love of Mike! 
I mean. . .” 

“Orders.” The Colonel 
rubbed the back of his neck. 
“A little higher level that’s 
all.” 

Valier hesitated and went 
back to his chair. He knew 
something of Ethicon, most 
of it vague except for one or 
two facts. The group was 
sponsored by PEGS and 
functioned as a sort of inner 
secret service. He had also 
heard that any individual of 
that select group was a com- 
bination of Superman and 
Einstein. 


Swenson grinned at him as 
if reading his mind. “Relax, 
John, I’d better give you 
some facts. In the first place, 
Ethicon is not officially a 
part of the government — 
yet.” 

“Well, if it’s not a part of 
the gov. . .” 

“Hold on. I said officially. 
At present, Ethicon members 
belong to a protective associa- 
tion licensed by t’ne , govern- 
ment. Ever hear of the Pin- 
kertons?” 

“Mmm — sort of an ancient 
private detective agency, I 
think.” 

“A n c i e n t, maybe, but 
they’re still very much alive 
and kicking. In fact, we get 
some of our...” Swenson 
broke off and changed his 
sentence abruptly. “V/ell, 
anyway it’s a funny set-up. 
Sort of an illegitimate off- 
spring. Papa, meaning the 
government, can't give Ethi- 
con the official family name 
and blessing, but he loves him 
just the same.” 

"I’m still sort of mixed up,” 
Valier said slowly. "But 
there’s something you started 
to say and didn’t finish.” 

“Well?” 

“About the Pinkertons. 
About getting some of our — 
and then, you stopped.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. District 
Attorney.” 

V ALIER flushed but 
plugged on. “Sounds like 
your Ethiconers are being 
recruited from one, or maybe 
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more, groups of professional 
cops.” 

Swenson pressed his fin- 
gertips together and smiled 
at the ceiling. 

“Also, that ‘we get’ phras- 
ing. Are you a member of 
Ethicon?” 

“Bullseye, Mr. Detective. 
Now that you’ve added one 
and one try two and two and 
see what you get.” 

Valier swallowed his re- 
sentment. “What two and 
two?” 

“Item,” Swenson ticked off 
one stubby forefinger. 
“You’re going to U.N.U. after 
Ethicon gets through with 
you. Item. Professor Brigdon, 
president of the university is 
one of the most important in- 
dividuals in the PEGS organ- 
ization. Item. We know of 
your athletic record in school 
and also your hitch with the 
Rangers and the army pistol 
team. . .” 

"Item,” interrupted Valier 
sourly. “Several assassination 
attempts have been made on 
PEGS leaders, so far unsuc- 
cessfully.” He stood up. “I 
read the news sometimes. 
Sir.” 

“How’s your addition?’* 

“I’ve just been promoted to 
bodyguard and.^.” he hesi- 
tated. 

“Go on; this is off the 
record and outside of rank.” 

“Well, I don’t much car® 
for it!” 

“What’s bothering?’* 

“For one thing, I’m still 
i regular army?” 


S wenson stood up be- 
hind his tiny desk and 
suddenly his short wiry body 
loomed impressive. The easy 
smile was gone. “Captain 
Valier.” 

Valier stiffened. “Yes. Sir.” 
“I’m still regular army; 
you’re still regular army. Be- 
yond that I will not explain. 
It’s up to you to reconcile the 
facts as you’ve heard them. I 
rather think you will in due 
time. Right now, as a regular 
army officer, you will accept 
authorized orders without 
any further reservations. Do 
I make myself clear?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“One more order. Every- 
thing we have discussed here 
is to be kept absolutely to 
yourself. Do not talk about 
this to anyone, not even an- 
other Ethiconer. Most espe- 
cially your — ah — friend. Ma- 
jor Martinez. Clear?” 

Valier nodded stiffly. “Yes, 
Sir.” 

“That’s all.” 

Valier hesitated, then salut- 
ed and stepped to the exit. 
His hand was on the servo 
button when he heard Swen- 
son harumph behind him. He 
turned. “Sir?” 

The Colonel edged out 
from behind the small desk 
and stuck out a hand. “Oh, 
hell. Good luck, Johnny.” 

II 

V ALIER chewed at a 
cigar and wondered 
for the tenth time 
what had been in the radio- 
gram Martinez received. The 
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rocket liner to Washington 
had already started its long 
slant into its homing base 
when the message had been 
delivered to his seatmate. 

Martinez had reacted to the 
pretty stewardess in typical 
fashion : “Hi ya, honey. Fan 
mail already?” 

The girl smiled as did all 
women who came in contact 
with the Major. His flashing 
grin faded quickly, however, 
as he read the flimsy sheet 
and, with a grunt, tucked it 
carefully into an inside jacket 
pocket. 

“Bad news from home?” 
Valier asked. 

“Nope.” And that was that. 

Conversation had somehow 
petered out before that occur- 
rence, and Valier decided he 
was not going to force any 
more. The last few months 
seemed to have driven a 
slight wedge between the 
one-time classmates. Al- 
though Martinez had made no 
secret of his application for 
the new government-spon- 
sored PEGS position, Valier 
felt a vague puzzlement. For 
a man going into a new field, 
Martinez had shown a singu- 
lar lack of enthusiasm. Dur- 
ing the three-hour rocket ride 
from Australia, they had dis- 
cussed the matter; and for 
the first time, Valier had 
found Martinez’s docile 
agreement with his cham- 
pionship of PEGS irritating. 
Many times in the past he 
had been nut on his mettle to 
counter Martinez’s sarcastic 
attacks on the PEGS program 


that was just then shaping-up. 
He reflected that, in spite of 
his school and army associa- 
tion, he really knew very lit- 
tle concerning Bill Martinez. 

The son of an impoverished 
Argentine planter and a for- 
mer Italian Grand Opera 
singer, Martinez had come to 
Army Tech. He swept bril- 
liantly through all classes 
and then, for no apparent 
reason, decided upon an ad- 
ministrative career within 
the army. His plodding room- 
mate, John Valier, had never 
been given a solid reason for 
the decision. At the time, he 
put it down to the erratic 
temperament that Martinez 
had shown on a number of 
occasions. Regarding his past 
life, Martinez had been very 
reticent, but Valier had liked 
him for what he was — a 
brilliant and always charming 
person, who always got what 
he reached for. 

“Fasten seat belts please,” 
announced the intercom. 

<6'ri7TELL, HERE we are,” 
said Valier inanely as 
he notched the nylon web 
around his waist. 

“Think I’ve got a few 
friends meeting me,” Marti- 
nez responded. “One in par- 
ticular — Senator Dan Garri- 
son — I’d like you to meet.” 
ii“Why?” 

“Well, he’s a pretty big bug 
around Washington; a ‘how- 
dy’ from Dan is a pretty good 
leg up for any young and 
ambitious soldier boy like you 
or me.” 
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"Speak for yourself,” Val- 
ier grunted. He was feeling 
vaguely peeved at Martinez, 
anyway. “I don’t need any 
politico’s hand on my back 
to shove me along.” 

"Oh, cap your jets, son. 
There are a couple of real 
high-G ladies in the party 
too. One in particular I may 
see a lot of at old U.N.U. 

“You mean she’s going to 
school there?” 

“Not exactly.” Martinez 
flipped his cigaret in the ash 
chute. "Dan — the man I want 
you to meet — wangled her a 
job as private sec to Profes- 
sor Brigdon, no less. See what 
I mean by influence?” 

Valier was troubled by this 
bit of information, although 
he couldn’t tell exactly why. 
The fact that an influential 
politician could call the shots 
on the U.N.U. president’s 
staff was somehow disturb- 
ing. 

As the plane swept into the 
landing field the muffled roar 
of braking rockets put an end 
to further conversation. 

U PON disembarking, 

Martinez strode quickly 
toward a small group of men 
and women at the edge of the 
ramp. Then the usual flurry 
of hand-pumping and, 
"How’ve you been, you old 
son. . ” and “Darling, you’re 
so thin and tired looking.” 
And then Martinez was im- 
partially kissing three very 
handsome women. 

“Johnny,” called Martinez, 
his arms still locked around 


the accommodating waists of 
two of the girls. "Come on 
over and meet the gang.” 

Valier relaxed his self-con- 
scious grip on his flight bag 
and found himself in a fasci- 
nated trance as he stared into 
a pair of snapping black eyes, 
not much below the level of 
his own. He felt a firm hand- 
clasp, and a mellow voice 
said, “I’m Anne Prochek, 
Captain Valier. This is a 
typical Martinez introduc- 
tion.” She nodded disparag- 
ingly at Martinez, who was 
already several steps away, 
talking with a chubby little 
man in a linen suit. "Come 
on. I’ll do the honors.” 

Valier — never good at re- 
membering names — could not, 
a half hour later, have re- 
called the various people he 
met. But he did not forget 
Dan Garrison. The little man 
had the same compelling per- 
sonality as Martinez, intensi- 
fied by an egocentric nature 
that showed through his geni- 
al greeting. Valier felt, dur- 
ing the brief handclasp, that 
his whole personality had 
been scanned, assessed and 
put in its proper place in a 
huge file. 

“Glad to know you, Cap- 
tain. I’m so used to a first 
handle that I look around 
when anyone says ‘Senator’.” 
The man had an irresistible 
charm that was hard to fend 
—especially to Valier, who 
was on first name terms with 
people only after a consider- 
able acquaintance. 

“I’ve got a little group com- 
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ing out to my place for the 
weekend, John,” Garrison 
continued. ‘‘I’d like to have 
you along if you can make 
it.” He named a fashionable 
suburban area not far from 
the Great Lakes area. "Billy 
knows the way; he can pick 
you up whenever you’re 
through for the day.” 

Valier felt a soft clasp on 
his arm and turned. “We 
would like you to come also,” 
said Anne Prochek, who had 
come up to stand very close 
to him. 

"Well,” Valier felt at a 
loss. "I hardly know just 
when I’m going to be free.” 
He was thinking about some- 
thing he’d heard about Garri- 
son, which was probably at 
the bottom of his putting off 
the invitation. Garrison was 
the big wheel behind a cer- 
tain newspaper publisher. 
Said publisher was noted for 
the snide and derogatory 
editorials featured from time 
to time in his press against 
the PEGS movement. Valier 
decided he didn’t care a great 
deal for Garrison. 

The Senator was quick to 
sense that he may have been 
rushing things. He had as- 
■sessed the deep stubborness 
in Valier and he knew when 
to stop. "Whenever you’re 
free, John, the invitation still 
stands.” 

ARTINEZ turned to 
say : "I see Anne has you 
in tow already, Johnny.” 

Anne Prochek pouted. 
“Can’t you get him to come 


along, Billy? I’d like to have 
someone in the crowd who 
knows what’s going on in the 
world, outside of the city of 
Washington.” 

"Won’t I do, dear lady?” 
asked Martinez. 

Anne Prochek shot a 
swift, oblique glance at Mar- 
tinez. “You, I’ve already 
heard.” 

Valier laughed with the 
rest at Martinez’s mock crest- 
fallen look, then decided to 
take the initiative. "Really, 
Sir,” to Dan Garrison, "and 
you, Miss Prochek, I would 
be delighted to join you if 
I’m free to do so. But I just 
arrived and have a routine 
check-in and report to make 
and I don’t like to accept in- 
vitations unless I can fulfill 
them.” He grabbed up his 
flight bag and added, “I’ll get 
in touch with you later, 
through Major Martinez.” 

Valier had a feeling things 
were moving a little faster 
than he could follow. Not by 
nature an overly-suspicious 
sort, he sensed that he was 
being rushed more than was 
consistent with a casual in- 
troduction. Besides, he bad a 
hunch that it would not be 
too easy to get away from 
Anne Prochek. Not that he 
wanted to very much ; no, in- 
deed! That was a high-flying 
dish if he had ever seen one. 

He nodded to Martinez, 
“See you later.” And, “Nice 
to have met you, Sir” to Gar- 
rison. To Anne, “Please ex- 
cuse my pushing off like 
this.” He held her hand a 
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moment longer than was 
necessary. “I’ll see you soon.” 
The last was a statement, not 
a question. 

<<QOON’’ WAS an optimis- 

>3 tic error Valier decided, 
two weeks later. From the 
time lie had checked in at the 
Pentagon he had been given 
enough time to himself for a 
bare minimum of sleep, hur- 
ried meals and a change to 
civies, temporarily. 

The complex machine that 
was called Headquai;ters had 
picked him up impersonally 
and shunted him through^a 
series of offices presided 
over by podgy non-coms; 
slim, carefully-tailored cap- 
tains; fat colonels; and even 
generals who talked indis- 
tinctly through massive ci- 
gars. He had been questioned 
politely, wrung dry of front- 
line information by less cor- 
dial Cl majors; admonished 
and brought up-to-date on 
spit, polish and military 
courtesy — as should all crude 
front-liners; had the naive 
spots knocked off his innate 
good nature, and finally been 
given two-hundred dollars for 
which he was supposed to buy 
himself a complete civilian 
wardrobe. 

The last thing they had 
done was to ship him off to 
what was apparently an aban- 
doned training camp for see- 
ing-eye dogs. His bargain- 
counter civies were hanging 
from the peg where he had 
put them a week before; he 
now wore battle fatigues, a 
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little tight at first, but a com- 
fortable fit after the fourteen 
hour per day physical work- 
out he had been getting. 

At the end of a particular- 
ly gruelling day, Valier 
turned to his roommate — a 
sardonic Neapolitan from 
Boston — to ask : “Pete, just 
what the hell gives here any- 
way? Nobody says anything. 
I’m put through a mill that 
would kill a marine fresh 
from boot, and you and the 
rest of the guys apparently 
have lockjaw for all the talk 
I hear...” 

P ETE GAZZI — nominally 

a captain in the Engineers 
— grinned and shrugged his 
shoulders. “Johnny, what was 
the last thing Colonel Sellers 
told you when you left his 
office ?” 

“Why, near as I can remem- 
ber, something about a train- 
ing program working on two 
levels.” 

“Yeah? Go on.” 

“Well, he said a good Ethi- 
coner doesn’t go around; ask- 
ing questions like a lost ten- 
year-old. He’s trained to 
snoop and what’s more he’s 
supposed to snoop...” Valier 
managed a wry grin. “I’m be- 
ginning to get it.” 

“Catch, now?” said Pete 
Gazzi. ‘"The rest of us have 
been here a week longer than 
you. We’ve been in training, 
and snooping is something 
you learn by doing.” • 
Valier gave in to a rising 
irritation. “My aching butt 
Am I supposed to go sniffinf 
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around like a 3D cartoon 
commie ...” 

“Just that, my boy.” 

“I still don’t get all of it. 
We’re all in this together, 
aren’t we?” 

“Why don’t you try and 
find out?” Gazz-i taunted. 

“You mean any information 
about this job I’ve got to dig 
out myself?” A sense of un- 
reality began to descend on 
Valier. He wondered again 
how he had become involved 
in whatever he was in. 

“Correct, my boy.” Gazzi 
peered through a haze of ci- 
gar smoke. “For instance, 
I’ve got a few facts about 
you.” 

V ALIER settled back, out- 
wardly relaxed but with 
full attention concentrated on 
a suddenly very interesting 
Gazzi. 

“You dislike the following: 
grand opera,- pipes and cat- 
sup.” Gazzi was ticking them 
off on hairy fingers. “You’re 
also scared of women, and 
you’ve slept alone ever since 
you graduated from Army 
Tech in ’87.” He studied the 
ceiling carefully in recapitu- 
lation. “However, you are 
now carrying a heavy fuel 
load for someone with the 
initials A. P.” 

Valier turned a sudden re- 
mark into a hollow cough. 

“Beg pardon?” Gazzi 
arched a polite eyebrow. 

“Go on, you night crawler!” 
“Well, to leave that last 
fascinating item alone, for 
the moment — you’re a cru- 


sader, a sort of fanatic for 
efficient and honest govern- 
ment. But aren’t we all? 
You’ve worked like a dog to 
become a missile expert, and 
you’re going to work like two 
dogs for Ethicon at dear old 
U.N.U....” 

Valier’s chair went back 
with a thump as he bounced 
to his feet. “That’s classified 
stuff, you little meatball I” 
He strode menacingly over to 
tower above the seated Gazzi. 

“Relax, Johnny. I know 
more Judo than you; and if 
you don’t want to wind up 
sitting on your kneecaps, for- 
get the rough stuff.” 

"You’ve got no business 
prying into personal ” 

“The hell you say!” Gazzi 
straightened up, his face 
stern. “That’s exactly what it 
is — my business. Your busi- 
ness is strictly public proper- 
ty around here; it’s just a 
part of the training program. 
Do you think you’re the only 
one in this sand heap who’s 
had his history dug into? 
We’ve all got the goods on 
each other. Hell, every guy 
in this camp knows every- 
thing from the middle initial 
of every babe I’ve ever made 
a pass at to why grandpa left 
the old country in such a hur- 
ry. You haven’t heard the 
half of it.” 

V ALIER returned reluc- 
tantly to his chair, right- 
ed it and sat down carefully. 
“I still don’t see why such 
details are necessary.” 

“Then you’re dumber than 
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you look,” Gazzi snapped im- 
patiently. “Now see here, 
Johnny,” he leaned forward 
and the intent sternness on 
his face suddenly made him 
seem a formidable man. “This 
undercover business is for 
real. People get killed just as 
dead in this game as in a 
shooting war; only thing is, 
you don’t rate any medal — 
not even an obit. We’ve got 
to know about and fully trust 
one another.” 

Gazzi crawled into his 
bunk. He had finished. As 
they looked at each other, 
the solemn expressions were 
soon replaced by warm 
smiles. Valier dropped to his 
bunk and the lights dimmed, 
right on schedule. 

'The next week Valier tried 
some self-education. He prod- 
ded, probed and dug until he 
possessed bits of information, 
the sum of which he wasn’t 
completely at ease with. He 
was being trained to operate 
prirriarily as an undercover 
agent for Ethicon. It was felt 
that a crisis was due and so 
the number of agents was be- 
ing doubled. There were also 
other semi-secret organiza- 
tions — and here the informa- 
tion was extremely nebulous 
— that were interested in the 
success of PEGS and could 
be counted on for emergencv 
assistance. But Valier still 
didn’t feel at ease in his spy 
role. 

The last six days of his 
special training cour'^e were 
strictly non-physicah He v'rs 
pushed, pulled and goaded 


through an exhausting mental 
routine. He read, listened, 
wrote and recited on subjects 
clearly of great value to a 
secret ageht, and on subjects 
clearly of interest to no one. 
But he didn’t have the time to 
question the why of minor 
facets of his education. It was 
clear that he was being 
groomed to advance the ideals 
of Ethicon in general, and 
Practical Ethics in Govern- 
ment Service in particular. 

Graduation exercises con- 
sisted of a private glass-fill- 
ing session with Major Mi- 
chaels, the camp commander, 
and verbal confirmation of 
his U.N.U. assignment. 

Ill 

A fter three weeks 

at United Nations 
. University, Valier 
found the routine not too 
much different from that of 
the army. There was the same 
kind of red tape,' he decided, 
only a little smoother appli- 
cation of same. He’d had a 
couple of luncheon meetings 
with Martinez, but thej^ 
seemed to be drifting apart 
from the previous battlefront 
comradeship. Martinez had 
not been too specific about 
his teaching program, al- 
though Valier gathered that 
he was heading up a course in 
administrative technic pat- 
terned after the military 
echelon command. 

Valier had also had one 
date with Anne Prochek 
which had been vaguely un- 
satisfactory; hard to classif)^ 
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just a feeling of being tagged 
and put on a reserve list for 
future reference. At the 
thought he tightened his jaw 
in resentment. No pushbutton 
secretary was going to have 
him dangling on the end of 
her zippertab. 

“What’s the matter, Cap- 
tain?" a low voice broke in on 
his gloomy reflections. 
“Somebody put glass in your 
bubblegum?” 

He looked unsmiling into 
Sue Brigdon’s gray eyes. She 
was tall enough to match his 
five-ten. Not a bad figure, but 
maybe a trifle too muscular 
for his fancy. What was it 
about Sue that made him feel 
vaguely hostile every time 
they met? Anyhow, the feel- 
ing seemed to be mutual. He 
got on her nerves also, judg- 
ing by the number of needles 
she threw into him. 

“Nope,” he answered. “Just 
reflecting on the general or- 
neriness of women.” Now that 
was a real sweet opening re- 
mark to make. What was the 
matter with him anyway? 
He’d never intended to say 
that. 

S UE STIFFENED a little. 

“Well, it’s the general cal- 
ibre of men that make them 
that way,” she snapped. “Any- 
how, I didn’t stop to swap 
compliments with you. Cap- 
tain Valier. Dad’s been ex- 
pecting you about the ar- 
rangements for the trip to the 
dedication field.” 

“Oh — well, I was just on 


my way as a matter of fact. Is 
he in his office now?” 

Sue nodded. “I’ll walk over 
with you, if you think you 
can stand my ornery compa- 
ny.” 

Valier grinned. “Sorry. 
That was an idiotic thing to 
say. Anyway, present compa- 
ny is excepted.” Her smile in 
return was less frosty than he 
had expected. 

“That’s right handsome of 
you. Captain, seeing that 
we’re going to be together on 
this trip, and. . .” 

“Are you going?” 

“And why not? After all, 
I’ve been with Dad on a lot 
of his trips. In fact, I’ve been 
of some help to him ” 

“Yeah, I know, but...” 
Valier mentally scratched his 
head. After all there was no 
real reason why Sue should 
not be with her father. The 
only fly in the ointrnent was 
that she did not have the 
slightest idea of all the dead- 
ly undercurrents of intrigue 
that surrounded her father 
and his work. Or did she? 

He tried another tack. 
“Well, I thought Miss Pro- 
chek was going along as part 
of her job. She’s his secretary, 
and. . .” 

Sue’s eyes were a glacial 
blue and her usually attrac- 
tive mouth set in a tight line 
as she stopped in her tracks 
and swung to him. “My assis- 
tance to Dad, Captain, is out- 
side the usual function of a 
paid secretary. In any event, 
I’m sure that my presence 
will not interfere in any way 
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with your perogatives with 
Miss Prochek.” Her cheeks 
flushed and her thin blouse 
was disturbed by heaving 
breasts. “On second thought, 
I don’t feel that my continued 
presence is necessary at the 
moment. You and Dad will no 
doubt make all necessary ar- 
rangements and the admirable 
Miss Prochek can arrange the 
minor details. I’ll see you at 
the airport.” 

S HE MARCHED stiffly 
away. Valier looked after 
her, his mouth slightly 
opened in stunned surprise. 
Whew! Seemed like every- 
body and their cousin knew 
about the small torch he was 
carrying for Prochek. This 
was going to be a lovely trip. 
For the life of him he 
couldn’t figure what made 
Sue so all-fired mad. Well, 
mind your trim and yaw, he 
told himself. And, just as a 
starter, he decided that, be- 
ginning tomorrow morning, 
at the airport, he’d commence 
cooling off on Anne Prochek. 
I The next morning was 
more like a day in fall rather 
than the middle of July. Gray 
clouds' were threatening rain 
as Valier boarded the jetliner 
specially chartered for the 
trip. "The overcast set the 
tempo for the little party and 
there v/as hardly any conver- 
sation as they settled for the 
takeoff. 

As soon as they were air- 
borne, Erigdon, a wiry and 
balding man of sixty, tipped 
Va'icr a signal and then 


turned to address Anne Pro- 
chek and Sue: “We’ve got a 
little dull data to go over. 
Please excuse us for a few 
minutes.” 

Brigdon led Valier well to 
the back of the cabin and pro- 
duced a small flask of brandy. 
Valier downed his drink and 
waited. 

Brigdon shuffled some pa- 
pers he had taken from his 
zipcase. He handed Valier 
three clippings. They v/ere al- 
most identical in context; 
'editorials, from the makeup, 
written with virulence, at- 
tacking the PEGS program 
and Brigdon. 

“One of these is taken from 
Garrison’s sheet,” remarked 
Brigdon. He studied his glass 
of brandy. “That I can under- 
stand. But those other two 
are from papers which, up to 
this time, have been neutral 
to our program.” 

“Big outfits?” 

Brigdon shrugged and 
named two metropolitan 
dailies within the top ten in 
circulation, 

“Looks as if our friend 
Garrison is spreading out.” 

B rigdon smiled wryly 
and squinted down the 
aisle. Anne Prochek was star- 
ing out of a windov/ and Sue 
was deep in a book. He almost 
whispered, “I had a call from 
him, last night.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh — he was very smooth 
and indirect. But in a nice 
round about way he told me 
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to pull In my horns. Nothing 
to pin down.” 

Valier frowned. “No defi- 
nite threats?” 

“No, just some pointed 
hints — stuff about a strong 
minority in the congress, et 
"tetera, the need for a cautious 
appraisal of the dangers at- 
tendant to any revolutionary 
change in...” He broke off 
and sipped at his drink. 
“John, I can’t do too much 
talking, even here. Never 
know just what pickups 
might be rigged. But, I can 
tell you this: I’m going to 
name a few people, dates and 
places, and no changes are go- 
ing to be made in my original 
plans.” His mouth set firmly 
in a startling resemblance to 
Sue’s. 

Valier felt a slight congeal- 
ing chill at the back of his 
neck. “Look here. Sir, maybe 
you had better postpone this 
— ah, this revelation until we 
can run down a little more 
information on Garrison.” 

Brigdon shook his head. 
“No, John; things are coming 
to a head. We’re closer than 
you think to really coming 
out in the open. I’ve got all 
the evidence in a very safe 
place. Only one other person 
knows where and I’m not go- 
ing to tell even you.” 

“Look,” Valier pleaded, “at 
least give me time to set up a 
cordon of our men around the 
speakers platform.” 

ii-yHAT MIGHT be all 

■L right,” said Professor 
Brigdon, “although I doubt if 


any attempt will be made 
there. I was expecting some 
move to be made before we 
arrive. That’s why the FBI 
pilots are in charge of this 
ship. I’ve already arranged; 
for an escort and a guard at 
the landing area. We’ll have 
plenty of company on the 
way to the actual ceremonies. 
And as soon as I finish my 
speech, we’ll return to the 
plane and take off immediate- 
ly.” 

“You seem to have covered 
everything,” Valier admitted. 

Brigdon zipped the papers 
back into his case. His eyes 
had a twinkle in them as he 
looked at Valier. “You know, 
John, before I was a college 
president I did a lot of travel- 
ing in some pretty rough 
places. Which is by way of 
saying: one can still be prac- 
tical and a professor at the 
same time.” 

Valier laughed. “O. K., Sir; 
I’ll try not to be an obvious 
nursemaid.” 

Brigdon glanced out of the 
window. “We’re almost there. 
Better join the ladies.” 

Valier snapped his seat 
belt and reflected moodily 
that Brigdon did not know all 
the answers. There was one 
obvious point that he had 
seemed to have missed. Some- 
one quite close to Brigdon 
was evidently working for 
the other side. The Universi- 
ty began to look more and 
more like the center of 
things — the center of a big 
blow-off. 

Man had pushed himself 
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far up the scale during the 
last twenty years. Science, a 
sleeping giant during the 
first part of the twentieth 
century, had at last bestirred 
itself and — like the famous 
mousetraps and ping-pong 
balls — pyramided inventions, 
and refinements of those in- 
ventions, at a bewildering 
rate of speed. The economic 
and technological prophets, 
many of whom had expressed 
pessimistic forebodings about 
man’s material accomplish- 
ments at the expense of cul- 
tural morality, were still in 
business at the same old 
stands. They had some justi- 
fication on their side, beyond 
doubt. 

V ALIER, reflecting on the 
thousands of people in 
the roped off area in front 
of the speakers stand, thought 
gloomily about some of those 
prophecies. Today, in the 
next hour, man either faced 
up to his new technology or 
went down on his collective 
pants from the revelations 
that Brigdon had hinted he 
was going to make. And Vali- 
er was suffering from that 
itchy feeling in his midsec- 
tion that was a hint of dis- 
ruptive things to come. 

From his seat among the 
minor and privileged charac- 
ters on the platform he could 
just make out the bald head 
of Brigdon next to Lessing, 
the UN Secretary. Valier 
whispered to Sue, who was 
seated next to him; “Som'' 
sort of hanky-pank about 


these seats, if you ask me. I 
thought we were to be seated 
right behind your father. . .” 

Sue smiled too sweetly. • 
“What makes you think we’re 
so important that we rate 
seats, up with the elect?” She 
didn’t trouble to keep her 
voice low. Valier flushed as 
he saw a quick grin on the 
face of the science editor of 
the Times, who was seated on 
their right. 

“Well,” he persisted, "Anne 
— Miss Prochek told me on 
the plane about our arrange- 
ments, and at the last minute 
we get shoved over here. . ” 

“Speaking of your Miss 
Prochek,” Sue interrupted, 
“just where did she slide off 
to?” 

Valier looked around to his 
left. The chair was vacant. 
“Why, she was here a mo- 
ment ago. What the devil. . ” 

“Shh,” Sue nudged him. 
“Senator Butterworth is be- 
ing introduced, and besides, 
you’re not listed as one of 
the speakers.” 

V ALIER’S flush was the 
red of complete resent- 
ment. He felt a strong urge to 
haul off and boot this irritat- 
ing female clear across- the 
speakers stand. But he swal- 
lowed his rage and forced 
himself to look beyond the 
platform to the standees be- 
low. His practised eye picked 
out the casual alertness of the 
secret service men who were 
seeded among the spectators 
and he felt a further warmth 
of reassurance as he spotted 
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the familiar face of Pete 
Gazzi. He let his eyes slide 
past casually without a break 
of recognition. Good — there 
were Major Michaels and the' 
lank form of Eli Hendricks. 
His twin brother, Lon, was 
sure to be somewhere near, 
too. Fine — half of the train- 
ing camp personnel must be 
somewhere around, but his 
insides still itched. 

A spatter of applause 
brought his attention back to 
the platform. Senator Butter- 
worth was a perfect charac- 
terization of the oldtime poli- 
tician. Portly, his abundant 
mass of white hair carefully 
groomed to a sweptback 
granduer, he wore his civilian 
covrrall with the air of an 
old frockcoated lawmaker of 
the ancient thirties. His 
speech even had the fulsome 
rounded form of a bygone era 
of sonorous orators. Under- 
neath, however, he was as 
tough and flexible-minded as 
an]^ of his younger col- 
leagues. PEGS had no better 
friend in congress, and Valier 
felt a grateful comfort that 
the old boy was on their side. 

Half listening, he began to 
wonder at the continued ab- 
sence of Anne Prochek. 
Thinking back, he remem- 
bered that she had seated her- 
self with Sue and himself 
when they had first arrived. 
Vaguely, too, he recalled a 
someone who had come up 
with a murmured message for 
Anne. He had not been pay- 
ing too much attention, as 
part of his new coolness poli- 


cy toward her. Now he won- 
dered if he had offended her. 
Damn, he seemed to have a 
talent for offending good- 
looking women; he resolved 
to retire within his shell 
when he got back to the 
U.N.U. campus. And this ice- 
berg of a Sue Brigdon was 
no prize either, 

H e stole a side glance 
at her, but Sue was ap- 
parently quite interested in 
Butterworth’s closing re- 
marks. During the applause 
that followed, Valier started 
to get up from his chair, with 
the intention of sliding out 
quietly and looking for Anne 
Prochek, but felt a restrain- 
ing handclasp on his arm. Sue 
was looking at him with ques- 
tioning irritation in her gray 
eyes. “Where are you going?” 

He restrained an impulse 
to shake off her hand. “I’m 
getting uneasy over Miss 
Prochek’s absence,” he whis- 
pered, his eyes on Lessing 
who was at the speaker’s 
pedestal. “Thought I’d look 
around and maybe ask some 
of the guards if they’d spot- 
ted where she was going.” 

A stir on the edge of the 
crowd caught his eye and he 
was sure that he saw Anne 
Prochek’s face in the shift- 
ing mass of spectators. Her 
face was unnaturally white, 
and her dark eyes wide and 
glowing. Then she was gone. 

“What thb devil!” Valier 
rose swiftly and edged to- 
ward the back of the plat- 
form. He was down the four 
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steps that led to ground level 
when he noticed that Sue 
Brigdon was close behind. 

“John, wait a second. Dad’s 
going to speak now.” Her 
voice was urgent. 

“Come on.” Valier jerked 
his head toward the .front of 
the stand. “We’ll go around 
to the front. We can catch 
it just as well there.” He 
hesitated, and then said : 
“Something’s wrong. I just 
saw that girl in the crowd 
out front and she looked 
scared as hell.” 

As they rounded the corner 
of the platform thg entire 
structure seemed to lurch at 
them. They felt, rather than 
heard, the slapping impact of 
the e.xplosion that enveloped 
the shght form of Professor 
Brigdon in a sheet of white 
flame; a flame that seemed to 
leap out from the speaker’s 
podium! 

I N THE ETERNAL second 
of silence that followed 
Valier heard, through the red 
haze inside his head, the 
crackle of broken wood and 
the shriek of twisted magna- 
loy girders as the front of the 
stand collapsed slowly to the 
ground. He raised himseT on 
bands and knees as a collec- 
tive moan of terror and pain 
rose from the massed people. 
They surged av/ay from 
point of disaster like a wave 
of fluid matter, leaving a few 
figures on the ground who, 
like Valier and Sue Er7,?"'’on, 
were hunched groggily on all 
fours. 


Then the screaming began. 
Valier was aware of Sue paw- 
ing at his shoulder. Her face 
was blotched a mottled red 
and her gray eyes were glassy 
with shock. 

“Dad — Dad — Dad,” she 
whispered, hands scrabbling 
weakly. She lurched to her 
feet but Valier grabbed her 
before she could get away. 

IV 

T he major part of 
the plane trip back to 
the Universitv was 
made in silence. Sue F' ‘pc;on 
sat alone in a forward seat. 
Anne Prochek had made sev- 
eral fumbling attempts at 
comforting, and an offer of 
company but had been ouictly 
rebuffed. She now sat just 
behind Sue. 

Valier sat several seats 
further back, apparently go- 
ing over the papers in Pro- 
fessor Brigdon's briefcase 
that he had managed to 
snatch up in the confusion 
following the explosion. In 
reality, he was thinking of 
the eternally quiet passenger 
w’nose mangled form was 
their only item of cargo. 

A jet missile carrier- rede 
high above them in a belated 
gesture of protection. 

A preliminary shuffu'ng of 
tire papers had revealed noth- 
ing that had any bearb’'-' on 
the naming of names Brig- 
don had promised on the trip 
going down. Valier zipped 
the ca.se shut and closed his 
eves. V.^hat a mess! He was 
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a bodyguard? He was more 
convinced than ever that this 
spy stuff wasn’t really for 
him. But he was curious 
about Anne Prochek. That 
girl had been frightened of 
something before the blast. 
Afterward, when order had 
been restored, she had re- 
joined them, relatively calm 
considering the circum- 
stances, but offering no ex- 
planation for her absence 
from the platform. 

But Valier didn’t want to 
think anymore about Anne 
Prochek. He picked up a 
thermos from the service al- 
cove and went forward to join 
Sue Brigdon. She made no 
acknowledgement of his com- 
pany beyond an automatic 
hitching over to make room 
for him. 

“Better have a little coffee. 
Sue.’’ He poured and she 
sipped at the plastic contain- 
er with a pale smile of thanks. 

“Feeling all right?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, sure.” Her shrug was 
a bitter dismissal of any of 
her physical hurts. “A few 
bruises, that’s all. How about 
you?” 

“The same.” He joined her 
in the coffee drinking. Be- 
hind them, Anne Prochek 
stirred restlessly, as if hint- 
ing for an invitation. Valier 
ignored her. His vague dis- 
trust of the Prochek woman 
was hardening into dislike. 
Her half-hearted attempts at 
any womanly sympathy, and 
a lack of any real emotional 
disturbance over the death of 


her employer — plus her un- 
explained disappearance from 
the stand, just prior to the 
explosion — had definitely put 
her on Valier’s list of people 
to think about. His studied 
ignoring of her on the trip 
was deliberate ; he had^ a 
hunch that she was the sort 
to make some gesture that 
fnlght give him a clue. 

B ack at U.N.U., as the 
days slipped by, Valier 
had an opportunity to assess 
the situation and his own po- 
sition in it. Admittedly, he 
had accomplished nothing be- 
yond gaining a few hints to 
strengthen his suspicions of 
Anne Prochek. He had even 
failed on his primary task; 
that of protecting Professor 
Brigdon against the assassins. 

In his own apartment one 
night, he felt too low to even 
glance at the work piled on 
his desk. To hell with quar- 
terly term reports and stu- 
dent seminars. His instructor- 
ship at U.N.U. was only a 
faked position anyway and he 
was bound to be yanked from 
his post now that the man he 
was supposed to protect was 
quite dead. It also seemed 
like a good time to resign 
from Ethicon — if that was 
possible. 

When the phone interrupt- 
ed his session of self-pity he 
growled a vapid “Hullo.” 

“Huh?” The voice at the 
other end was thickly alco- 
holic. “I wan’na shpeak to 
m’ole frien’ Petey.” 

Valier felt his pulse quick- 
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en. “Sorry, Mister, there’s no 
Petey here.” 

“ ’Sense me, frien’. Must’a 
had the wrong number, I 
uh.. ” Of cour'fee. Gazzi. Now 
what was the next response? 
Oh yes, he had it. 

“What number were you 
calling?” 

“Sorry, frien’, had it writ 
down here in m’ little ole 
book — yeah, here she is.” A 
foolish chuckle. “Ferndale 
6-9000. Ishn’t this Petey?” 

“Nope. Wrong number. 
This is 6-3000.” 

“Gripe s — sorry, frien’ — 
damn bar lights anyway! Got 
m’ finger in th’ wrong hole 
again.” 

ALIER cut him off with 
the proper show of indig- 
nation. He looked grimly at 
the little instrument. Proba- 
bly bugged to the hilt if 
Gazzi took such elaborate 
code precautions. Quite like- 
ly it would record any con- 
versation in the room even 
when not it outward use. He 
was sure, however, that noth- 
ing had ever been said in his 
room that could have given 
away his real identity — since 
he was not given to thinking 
out loud. Not yet, anyway. 

The real meaning of the 
conversation directed Valier 
to meet Gazzi at the campus 
town’s only bar at nine 
o’clock. It was just ten min- 
utes of the hour. He thought 
a moment and then, for the 
benefit of any listening tan- 
pers, slapped at his shirt 
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pockets and muttered, 
“Damn, no cigarets.” 

At the drugstore he bought 
two packs and thumbed list- 
lessly tiirough the magazine 
rack. There v/as no one else 
in the p^ace except the 
sleepy-l o o k i n g pharmacist. 
Valier started out the door 
and then tur.ned to ask, “Say, 
Mister, any place open where 
I could get a pint?” He 
winked elaborately. “Strictly 
medicinal purposes, you 
know.” 

The man grinned at the 
stale bromide. “All the regu- 
lars’ c'ose at eight, but you 
might try Grogan’s. Tell him 
I sent yuh.” 

A man in blue denims, v/ho 
had been just outside the en- 
trance, pushed past Valier 
without a glance and v/alked 
to the tobacco counter. Valier 
sauntered out v/ith a : 
“Thanks, Mister,” and ambled 
casually in the direction of 
Grogan’s, two blocks away. 
He stopped after a block to' 
light a cigaret, having a little 
intentional trouble with his 
lighter. A glance in its mir- 
rored surface showed an in- 
distinct figure behind him. 
He I’.ad picked up a tail. Prob- 
ably just a general carefull- 
nes3 on the part of his un- 
known onponents, but dis- 
turbing just the same. He 
wondered v/ho couM have put 
the finger on him 'to the ex- 
tent that he vras importan' 
enoug’n to rate constant sur- 
vei^r'C'. 

No time for speculation 
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now. He had to shake any in- 
terested observers. 

I NSIDE the crowded bar- 
room he paused long 
enough for a quick look. Gaz- 
zi was not in sight, either at 
the bar or in the booths lin- 
ing one wall. Valier made his 
v/ants known to the bartender 
who obliged with a pint of 
bourbon. “Sure, Mac ; but not 
on the premises.” And then 
added with a beetle-browed 
stare; “No setups, see?” 

Valier assured him that he 
had no desire to cut in on 
legitimate business and asked 
for a drink of the most ex- 
pensive bourbon. This gave 
him a certain social stature 
and also the opportunity to 
look for Pete Gazzi again. 
Not yet in sight. He ordered 
another of the thirty year old 
whiskey and was well into it 
when he saw Gazzi ambling 
uncertainly, but v/ith the 
assurance of an old habitue, 
toward the men’s room. At 
the same time he saw blue 
workpants come strolling 
through the front door. 

Valier finished the rest of 
his drink and worked his way 
quickly through the crowd to 
the restroom. Inside the tiny 
room he had his first luck of 
the evening. Gazzi v/as at a 
washbowl. He flicked a quick 
glance, shook his head just a 
little and turned the faucets 
on full. Valier did the same 
at the bowl alongside and the 
resultant roar of water pro- 
vided an effective cover for 
muttered conversatio;?.. 


“Anyone on you?” Gazzi 
asked in a low monotone. He 
was staring fixedly at the 
mirror and scrubbing ener- 
getically. 

“Fellow, blue denims, sport 
shirt open at neck, stocky, 
sandy hair.” 

“Where is he now?” 

V ALIER lathered his 
hands briskly, eyes ab- 
sorbed on the bowl. “Came in 
just before I walked in here. 
Probably hanging over the 
bar waiting.” 

“O.K. We’ll take care of 
him. Work your way out of 
here, easy like, turn right out- 
side, get to corner and turn 
right again. I have a three 
wheeler parked, license xl4b3, 
black. Get behind the wheel, 
keys on floor, have her ready 
to roll when I get there.” 

“Got it. Now?” Valier was 
drying his hands under a 
blast of hot air. 

“Git!” 

Valier got, just as the door 
opened to admit a drunken 
youth lurching for the com- 
partment toilets. 

Easing out into the bar- 
room Valier made it almost 
to the front door before the 
voice became heard over the 
general babble. He took a 
quick look before going out. 
Blue denims was backed up 
against the bar by a pot- 
stomached little man who was 
demanding from him and the 
world at large: “V gon- 
na pay for my drink, tha’sh 
what I’d like t’ know? Knock- 
ing a good drink ont’a m’ 
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hands — some guys think be- 
cause they’re...” 

The closing door cut off 
the sound and Valier walked 
toward the end of the block, 
a broad grin on his face. The 
resources of Ethicon cropped 
up in the most unexpected 
places. 

Valier was behind the 
wheel of the small vehicle, 
the turbine murmuring gent- 
ly, when Gazzi slid in beside 
him, 

“Take her out on Highway 
12, just cruising. We’ve got a 
little talk to do.” 

“I’ve been expecting it. 
Guess I’m washed up on this 
job, Pete.” Valier looked 
straight ahead at the endless 
ribbon of highway sliding be- 
neath them. 

“Nope. We’ve had a real 
setback, I know you are feel- 
ing bad because Brigdon got 
bumped. That’s bad and Ave 
lost a lot. But put it behind 
you as much as you can.” 

“I failed on my job, which 
was to protect him.” 

“Forget it, I tell you. No 
one’s blaming you, John; that 
assassination was set up real 
slick.” 

“Just the same...” 

G azzi put a compassion- 
ate hand on Valier’s arm 
for a moment. "Wouldn’t you 
like to get a crack at the rats 
that did it?” 

Valier’s clenched jaw was 
answer enough. 

"All right, then listen. 
We’ve got a few things out of 
this m?3j to go on. First of 


all, who among that bunch 
doesn’t stack up right? Any 
suspicions, hunches and so 
forth?” 

“Well, Anne Prochek, for 
one. I’m beginning to dislike 
that woman a lot. She was 
supposed to be on that stand 
when Brigdon was to speak. 
Then she slid out and Sue — 
Miss Brigdon — came after 
me. . .” 

“I noticed that,” Gazzi said. 
“Go on.” 

“All the way back on the 
plane she didn’t react the way 
any decent woman would. 
Dammit, I can’t put it in 
words, but you’d think she 
would show a little more un- 
derstanding, or be more...” 

“In other words,” said Gaz- 
zi with restrained violence, 
“she showed up a little as 
the cold-blooded little bitch 
she really is!” 

Valier was startled at his 
vehemence. “Sounds like you 
know something I don’t.” 

“We’ll get to that. But an- 
other thing,” he veered off 
on a completely different 
tack, “there’s one other in 
our not so pretty picture. See 
anything of your ex-buddy 
Martinez these days?” 

V ALIER put the car in a 
looping curve and tried to 
figure what that query meant. 
True, Martinez and he had 
not been together much since 
they had arrived at U.N.U. 
Their offices and quarters 
were widely separated. 
U.N.U. was a big place. Of 
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course they really hadn’t 
tried too hard, either. 

“What do you mean?’’ 
Valier asked. 

“Well, for* one thing he’s 
been keeping pretty steady 
company with La Prochek.” 

“So? Nothing sinister about 
that is there? After all, 
they’ve known each other be- 
fore. Seems to me they were 
on a pretty friendly basis 
when we arrived from Aus- 
tralia.” 

“Sute they were, and still 
are. Point is, he’s been drop- 
ping out of sight now and 
then and nobody, including 
our bunch, can seem to find 
out where he’s been.” 

“Aw, you’re off base there. 
Martinez always was a boy 
with the ladies. Thinks he 
has to live up to his Latin 
background or something. He 
probably has a few nice 
dishes stacked away in cup- 
boards built for two. ” 

“No, it’s not that. We’ve 
got a good idea where his lit- 
tle black book addresses are. 
And another thing, he’s been 
seen on a number of week- 
ends at Pleasure Island. 
With, guess who?” 

“Prochek?” 

“Right. And here’s the fast 
pitch. From there is where 
he drops out of sight. He 
never comes back to the main- 
land — openly. And yet a 
couple of days later he’s back 
here.” 

Valier thought for a mo- 
ment, then shrugged. “Funny, 
all right. But I can’t seem to 
see Martinez as any menace 


except to a happy marriage. 
He’s never impressed me as 
being a deep enough thinker, 
or fanatic enough, to belong 
to a bunch of reactionary 
killers.” 

“Boy, have you got a lot to 
learn about people !” 

“All right, so I’m stupid. 
But I’m not dumb enough to 
think this little joyride we’re 
having is just for the fresh 
air. What do you want me to 
do?” 

“O.K.” Gazzi settled back. 
“First, turn around at the 
next bypass and head back to 
town. We don’t want your 
little guardian angels missing 
you for too long. 

t<plRST THING is this: 

start seeing a little more 
of Martinez. Butter him up. 
Old friends shouldn’t drift 
apart and all that stuff, you 
know. Hint around that you’d 
like to go on a real tear some- 
time ...” 

“I’m not much on that 
binge business and Martinez 
knows it.” 

“That’s your problem; you 
can work it out. Make him 
think you’ve had a letdown 
about this Brigdon murder, 
and that you’re disillusioned 
about things in general.” 

“That won’t be too hard.” 

“And another thing — better 
smooth down Anne Prochek. 
She might be getting a real 
big dislike for you, too. You 
haven’t been exactly friendly 
toward her lately.” 

“Why in hell should I cozy 
up to that tabby?” 
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“Because she and Martinez 
are usually together on these 
Island trips and you’re going 
along to see the sights.” 

“Oh, fine! Two men and a 
dame out on the town.” 

“Two men and two dames, 
you mean.” 

Valier shot an incredulous 
look at Gazzi’s bland visage. 
“Who in the devil could I 
drag on a trip like that? I 
don’t know...” 

“What’s the matter with 
Sue Erigdon? She’s a pretty 
nice-looking girl, or haven’t 
you noticed?” 

V ALIER almost let go of 
the wheel in his vast ex- 
asperation. “Pete, you’re out 
of your mind! Now wait a 
minute and let me get a few 
things off my chest that you 
just don’t seem to know 
about. First,” he held up a 
finger, “Sue Brigdon doesn’t 
care for Martinez. He tried 
his technique on her when I 
introduced them the first 
time we came out here. She 
froze up on him like an ice- 
berg. Incidentally, that’s just 
what she is anyway — an ice- 
berg.” 

“"Tried some of your own 
technique?” Gazzi asked. 

“Nuts to you. Anyway, I 
don’t think she’s exactly pin- 
ing away for me. And for 
sure she wouldn’t go out on 
any social hop in which Pro- 
chek was included, not to 
mention Martinez. 

“Second, her father was 
just brutally assassinated al- 
most before her eyes. Do you 


think any decent girl is go- 
ing to feel like making a 
joint jump just after such a 
burying detail? 

“Third, I don’t feel like in- 
volving an innocent bystand- 
er in what might turn out to 
be a dangerous assignment. I 
can take care of myself, but 
I don’t want to have a help- 
less girl along to 'protect, 
too.” 

Gazzi stirred restively, 
“Get that hand back on the 
wheel, Johnny, and keep your 
eyes on the road. You’re a 
helluva driver.” 

“Now,” Gazzi continued, 
“let’s see if I can answer your 
objections. First of all, no 
woman really dislikes a good- 
looking man who makes a 
mild pass at her. She might 
not want to reciprocate, but 
you can’t show me a dame 
who isn’t at least flattered — 
even if she does put on the 
freeze act.” 

“Speaking from experience, 
I suppose.” 

“I’ve been around too, 
Johnny. Second, she’s a nor- 
mal, healthy girl, and it just 
might >be that an evening out 
would be good therapy. Af- 
ter all, she can’t stay in 
mourning the rest of her life 
and she’s smart enough to ra- 
tionalize her situation and 
come to the same conclusion 
you just did.” 

“Me? What conclusion?” 

“You just said it. Disillu- 
sionment and a sort of to-hell- 
with-the-whole-thing feeling 
— get out and see sopie of the 
sights. From what I hear. 
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she’s been keeping her nose 
pretty close to the desk set- 
tling her father’s affairs and 
stuff like that.” 

HEY WERE getting 
close to town and Valier 
slowed automatically, frown- 
ing as his disturbed thoughts. 

“Why would she go out 
with me?” 

Gazzi sighed. “Look, fella, 
you’ve been closer to her 
than anyone else these last 
weeks. Maybr you feel you 
don’t rate wich her, but you 
might be surprised at how 
much of an impact you’ve 
been on her life.” 

That might be true, Valier 
reflected. He had been seeing 
a lot of Sue during the hectic 
weeks following the disaster. 
He had been with her through 
all the grilling that the Fed- 
eral Police had instigated for' 
all witnesses of the explosion. 
He had also been more or less 
involved in some general 
questions relative to settling 
the estate and, looking back, 
it seemed that Sue had taken 
it for granted that he should 
be there to help. 

“Stop a few blocks from 
your place,” said Gazzi. 

“Check.” 

The small car snaked quiet- 
ly into the almost deserted 
side streets near the Univer- 
sity. 

“You still haven’t given me 
a good reason for involving 
Sue in what might be a dan- 
gerous trip.” 

“Better pull over here,” 
said Gazzi. They stopped in 


the shadow of a large apart- 
ment building not far from 
Valier’s quarters. 

OOK, JOHNNY, you 

JL/said Sue Brigdon was 
an iceberg. Ever stop to think 
about icebergs?” 

“What’s that got to do with 
it?” 

“An iceberg is pretty im- 
pressive but there’s a lot more 
to it than you see on the 
surface.” 

“Very pretty figure of 
speech, Mister Gazzi. So 
what?” 

“Just this: I happen to 
know that Sue Brigdon has 
a lot more jets than just a 
single seater. Don’t worry 
about playing nursemaid for 
her; she’s got a lot of what it 
takes, plus some potent con- 
nections. Now get going; we 
can’t stay here all night. 
You’ve got a lot of things to 
do and time’s a'wastin’. See 
you around.” 

Valier stepped to the curb 
and the turbine whirred on a 
higher note as the red tail 
lights moved up the street 
and out of sight. He jammed 
his hands in his coat pockets 
and felt a large flat object. 
Only then did he recall the 
pint of whiskey. He walked 
toward his apartment in some 
anticipation. He could really 
use that pint. This was defi- 
nitely one of those times. 

V 

HE CAMPAIGN to 
get on a friendly basis 
with Marti’i'z v’as not 
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difficult. Valier made it a 
point to find out something 
of his former associate’s eve- 
ryday habits. And then, not 
too regularly as to be obvious, 
he ate at a cafe where Mar- 
tinez dropped in. After bump- 
ing into him by seeming acci- 
dent several times, it became 
rather a natural thing for the 
two to have luncheon dates. 
Their talk was casual, and 
they began to resume at least 
a semblance of the former 
camaraderie of school days 
and service in Australia. 

Anne Prochek was a tough- 
er proposition. After Brig- 
don’s death she was kept on 
— for at least a temporary in- 
terval — by the appointed 
mediocrity who attempted to 
fill Professor Brigdon’s 
place. Evidently, the power 
politics responsible for Anne 
Prochek’s appointment in the 
first place was still potent. 
Valier invented several ex- 
cuses concerning minor ap- 
propriations for his depart- 
ment just so he could visit 
the president’s office. Anne 
was calmly Impersonal and he 
was temporarily baffled in 
his attempts to get on a more 
cordial basis. Physically she 
seemed tense and thinner, and 
Valier had some misgivings 
about his suspicions of her. 
There might be a possibility 
that her disappearance from 
the stand at the time of the 
explosion was just an acci- 
dent. As for Gazzi’s remarks 
about her keeping company 
with Martinez on Pleasure 
Island ja'ints — well, after all. 


there was nothing wrong in 
two young people liking each 
other and doing things to- 
gether. So he rationalized, 
and it helped to make his ef- 
forts a little more genuine. 

His chance came one eve- 
ning and provided the unex- 
pected pleasure of being a 
johnny-oii-the-spot hero. He 
came out of the drugstore af- 
ter picking up some cigarets 
and decided to stroll down to- 
ward Grogan’s, have a quick 
one and see if Gazzi might be 
on the premises. Since their 
first meeting, this had been 
regular routine as Valier’s 
phone was considered a poor 
risk. 

V ALIER turned from the 
bar after the first sip of 
his drink and was startled to 
see Anne Prochek in one of 
the booths. She was backed 
up against a wall partitioti, 
trying to avoid the advances 
of a burly individual whose 
intake of alcohol had given 
him an urgent biologic drive. 
Valier assessed the situation 
and at the same instant 
Anne’s eyes found his and he 
could read the appeal as 
strong as a spoken word. 
Without hesitation, he 
grabbed up his drink and 
sauntered over, elbowed the 
tough out of the way and 
dropped into the seat. 

“Sorry I was late, Anne; 
got held up at the last mo- 
ment.” He paid no attention 
to Muscles, whose slow re- 
flexes had not caught up with 
the change in the situation. 
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Finally Muscles came out of 
his tran9e, forehead corrugat- 
ed in anger, and he bent for- 
ward truculently. 

“Just who asked you t’ butt 
in, punk?” A large paw crum- 
pled the lapel on Valier’s 
jacket. 

Valier casually tossed good 
bonded whiskey into the face 
above him. Muscles released 
his grip, took a step back- 
ward, gasped and wiped his 
streaming eyes. A stiff jab to 
the stomach doubled him up 
and before he could straight- 
en up Valier had stepped out 
of the booth, firmly grasped 
two large ears and brought a 
knee up to the point of Mus- 
cles’ chin. At this point 
Large and Ugly lost all in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

"Too bad he has a glass 
chin,” observed Valier in the 
direction of the bartender. 

"You two had better blow 
outa here,” said the bartender. 
“I’ll take over. Don’t want 
any troopers coming in.” 

Valier hesitated. “Sure 
there' won’t be any trouble 
about this?” 

“Nope. Jake here has had 
his evening workout, only 
this time he was tagged.” The 
bartender had a sadistic 
chuckle. “Very pretty, Mister, 
very pretty. Now beat it.” 

O UTSIDE they walked a 
dozen steps in silence. 
"Feeling all right, Anne?” 
"Oh, I’m fin e,” she 
shrugged. “But I guess I owe 
you some thanks, Mr. Valier.” 
"Mr. Valier?” 


"Uh, thanks, Johnny.” Her 
smile was more genuine than 
it had been on previous occa- 
sions. “You know, I never 
suspected you could move so 
fast. You are a lot more- 
well, I...” 

“Deceptive?” 

"Formidable is more like 
it.” Her face sobered as if at 
the thought. 

“It’s none of my business, 
and you’re welcome to push 
my nose back where it should 
be, but I’m curious. .” 

“Well, I guess I got stood 
up. I was supposed to meet 
Bill Martinez back there ten 
minutes ago.” She shrugged 
again. “I can’t imagine what 
kept him. Mind waiting 
around here a few minutes?” 
He should be along.” 

Valier turned to look back 
at the bar entrance and just 
then Martinez came out and 
spotted them. He strode in 
their direction rapidly. 

“Some sort of a blowoff 
back there. Hi, Anne. Sorry 
I’m late. Thought that was 
you, Johnny. Where did...” 

“Well, he didn’t pick me 
up,” said Anne Prochek a 
trifle grimly. “I snagged him 
and a good thing for me, too.” 
She gave Martinez a resume 
with some added touches. 

“That was a real nice job, 
J o h n n y. How I mean — 
Well, I know you’ll take a 
drink and all that, but. . .” 

V ALIER saw an opportuni- 
ty to lay some ground- 
work. “Fact is, I’ve slipped 
into bad habits.” He grinned 
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a little crookedly. "Getting 
restless and bored, I guess.” 

"A drink does help.” 

"So I’ve found.” 

"Well, why don’t you two 
come on up to my place. The 
least I can do is buy a drink.” 

"That’s mighty tempting.” 
Valier tried to make it sound 
casual. “But I don’t want to 
butt in on a date.” 

"You’ve already butted in 
and I’m very grateful,” Anne 
said as she took his arm. 
“Come on; you’ve earned it.” 

Martinez’s place consisted 
of a very nice four-room 
apartment with evidences of 
lavish living. "Right snug lit- 
tle hole,” Valier commented 
dryly. 

“I try to make myself com- 
fortable, Johnny. Bourbon 
and soda, I believe?” 

“Fine.” 

Valier relaxed in an an- 
tique chrome and leather 
chair, took a deep swallow 
and sighed with genuine sat- 
isfaction. 

"You know, Johnny, what 
you need is a good old-fash- 
ioned binge.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Valier. 
"Trouble is, I’m one of those 
guys that never knows how 
to start one gracefully.” He 
took another swallow but did 
not miss a covert glance be- 
tween the other two. 

“Look, fella,” Martinez 
said, “why -don’t you come 
along with Anne and me this 
weekend? Do you a world of 
good.” 

"Come along where?” 
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“Pleasure Island. You must 
have heard of it.” 

V ALIER looked searching- 
ly at the ice cubes in his 
glass. “Oh, I’ve heard of it 
all right. It’s just that I never 
wanted to make the effort 
alone.” 

“Come on, live it up a bit, 
Mister.” 

Anne Prochek spoke up: 
“What he means, Billy, he’d 
be odd man.” And Valier nod- 
ded; this was perfect. 

“Well, ask a girl, dammit. 
I’ve got some good candidates 
if you’d like me to set it up 
for you.” 

“You know me, Bill. My 
feet get all tangled up with 
a strange gal.” 

“Don’t you know anyone?" 
Valier took another sip. "I 
might get up enough, nerve 
to ask Sue Brigdon, but 
she’s. 

“Rather a cool prospect 
isn’t she, John?” drawled 
Anne. “Not that I’d object if 
she wanted to go, you under- 
stand, but after her father’s 
death, so recent and all, she 
might not want to celebrate 
exactly.” 

“Now there you’re wrong,” 
Martinez broke in. “Maybe 
she needs a change of scene. 
Do her good. Why don’t you 
ask her?” 

Valier concealed his exul- 
tation under an outward show 
of reluctance. “Can’t do any 
harm; I’ll try it. You folks 
sure you want us to butt in on 
your plans?” 

"You’re not butting in. 
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Johnny,” Martinez smiled. 
"Couldn’t think of anyone I’d 
rather have along. Right, 
Anne?” 

"Of course, we’d be de- 
lighted to have you — both.” 

And again that covert 
glance between, the two. 

VI 

F ifty years before, 

Pleasure Island had 
been a sleepy little re- 
sort of not more than a dozen 
one-story buildings. A casual 
summer tourist trade was the 
only disturbance. But, dur- 
ing the years that followed, 
several dubious characters, 
with much more money and 
influence than morals, had 
moved in and a glittering 
transition began. 

In the present era, the town 
was still there — submerged in 
a welter of bars, gambling 
houses and gaudy hotels, with 
a duly-appointed set of fig- 
ure heads labeled as mayor, 
police chief, etc. The area 
enjoyed a political immunity 
that baffled the several states 
adjoining the lake. The real 
rulers of Pleasure Island 
were not generally known, 
but that they v/ere all-power- 
ful was clearly evident. The 
federal police were still at an 
impasse, and lacked any 
specific motive to move in 
and clean house. Meanwhile, 
it became fashionable — and 
tinged with a delightful spice 
of danger — for a dizzy seg- 
ment of society and they 
flocked in. The set-up had a 


counterpart in ancient his- 
tory; Las Vegas, now just an- 
other ghost town. 

Valier glanced down at Sue 
Brigdon, who was attached to 
his arm firmly, and smiled. 
"Well, what do you think?” 

Sue Brigdon looked 
around. Anne Prochek and 
Martinez were several paces 
ahead on the slidewalk which 
crept along an almost un- 
broken facade of plush bars 
and gambling houses. "It’s 
rather over-powering,” Sue 
said, and clasped Valier’s 
arm a bit tighter. 

Thousands of people 
swarmed in and out of the 
buildings and a subdued roar 
of voices and laughter made 
ordinary conversation almost 
inaudible. The cold blue of 
evening was dispelled by the 
glare of countless neon signs 
and as a continuous parade of 
ornate establishments moved 
past the blasts of music which 
spewed forth had an almost 
physical impact. 

"Look, Sue, I sure hope I 
did the right thing in asking 
you to come along,” Valier 
began. 

S UE BRIGDON interrupt- 
ed with a warm smile, 
"Quit worrying, John. I 
wanted to come. I’m finding 
it very fascinating. It’s just, 
oh, so different. It takes a 
little time to get accus- 
tomed. . .” 

“Hey, you people,” Martin- 
ez broke in. He and Anne 
had edged back to where they 
were standing. “I’ve got a 
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particular spot I want to take 
you. It’s up ahead a couple 
of doors. Get ready to hop 
off.” 

They glided on for another 
hundred feet. 

“Here we go, the Rose 
Palace.” Martinez hustled 
them off the slidewalk and 
through a glassed archway. 
They had time to note the 
richly-f lowered pattern 
worked into the glass. Then 
they were walking down a 
short hallway that was a liv- 
ing bower of roses of every 
variety. 

Suddenly, a vast room 
opened before them. It was 
a lush garden area with car- 
peting that had all the tex- 
ture of living grass. Trees, 
bushes and flowering shrubs 
were arranged with geometric 
precision, forming aisles 
down which waitresses hur- 
ried carrying trays of drinks 
and food. In the center of the 
room a fountain threw spark- 
ling spray that broke up into 
rainbows of mist under a 
small artificial sun high up in 
the dome. Around the room 
were small, almost private, 
alcoves with living foliage 
forming their enclosures. 

Martinez smiled at their 
astonished stares and turned 
as the headwaiter came up. 
“A table for four, Jerry, in 
the usual spot.” 

As they were seated Valier 
remarked feebly, “Some 
dump.” His voice was remote 
— he was more than slightly 
awed. 

Anne Prochek turned to 
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Sue. “This is one of the less 
pretentious places, but Billy 
and I thought it might do for 
a starter.” She said it too 
sweetly. 

“It’s quite overpowering,” 
said Sue Brigdon. She looked 
vaguely troubled but smiled 
determinedly. 

M artinez scowled and 
seemed about to say 
something when a waitress 
arrived to take their order. 
Valier took one look, red- 
dened, and fixed his eyes on 
a menu. The waitress was 
young, attractive, and almost 
nude.’ Her costume consisted 
of four medium-sized roses, 
placed at strategic spots, 
linked by wisps of some chif- 
fon-like material. 

Martinez gave their orders 
for drinks. The waitress ac- 
knowledged the order with 
business-like efficiency and 
then hurried away, uncon- 
cerned with the effect her 
near nudity had produced. 

Sue Brigdon broke the si- 
lence. “Do they all... ah, 
dress like that?” Her voice 
had a slight raw edge. 

“They have rather less in 
some of the other places,” 
Martinez replied wdth a grin, 
“I suppose one shouldn’t be 
too shocked.” Valier tried to 
be offhand. “After all, the 
bathing beaches. . .” He broke 
off and tried to sneak a side 
glance at Sue. only to find 
that she was also eyeing him. 
They both colored again and 
looked away, 

“Oh, relax, you two.” Anne 
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Prochek giggled and began 
offering cigarets around the 
table. 

The drinks were soon 
brought by their unclothed 
Hebe. After they had clinked 
glasses to Martinez’s ‘cheers’, 
the embarrassed tension be- 
gan to crack. Two drinks 
later, Valier was able to look 
with casual appreciation at 
their shapely server as he or- 
dered the fourth round. Anne 
and Sue were deep in an ani- 
mated chatter about the latest 
antics of the female head of 
the anthropology department 
at U.N.U., while Valier and 
Martinez began to reminisce 
about their undergraduate 
days at Army Tech. 

W HEN THE fourth round 
arrived Anne Prochek 
broke off and remarked to no 
one in particular: “I’m get- 
ting hungry.’’ 

Martinez glanced at his 
watch. "Just about this time 
she always gets hungry. How 
about you. Sue? Johnny?’’ 

"I’m feeling a few empty 
spots,’’ Sue replied. 

Valier nodded. “Me, too.” 
“There’s the Silver Rocket 
around the corner, or Club 
Casino" said Martinez. 

“How about this place?” in- 
quired Valier. “Don’t they 
serve good meals?” 

“Oh, quite good,” Martinez 
said. “Just thought you folks 
might like a change of scene.” 

Sue Brigdon laughed de- 
lightfully. "1 think Johnny 
likes the service here." And 


they all laughed at Valier’s 
sheepish denial. 

“As a matter of fact, the 
food is excellent here,” said 
Anne. “We can drop in on 
some of the other places after 
dinner and see the sights.” 
And with that issue settled, 
the girls began to make col- 
lecting motions. 

“Come on. Sue, powder 
room down to the right,” 
Anne announced. 

As the two men settled 
back in their chairs again 
Martinez clinked the ice in 
his glass. “Quite a nice kid 
when you get to know her.” 

“Yeah, she sure is. Seems 
like a different person to- 
night.” Valier sighed. The al- 
cohol was warming him, and 
he was thinking it would be 
mighty pleasant to be alone 
with Sue Brigdon for a little 
while. 

“This outing was a pretty 
good prescription, eh, John- 
ny?” Martinez’s voice was 
gently insinuating. “Seems to 
have gotten over her troubles 
a little bit, doesn’t she?” 

V ALIER withdrew far 
enough from his dream to 
answer: “Oh, some, but she’s 
still set on calling in the...” 
Abrubtly he broke off to si- 
lently curse his liquor-loos- 
ened tongue. 

“On doing what?" Martinez 
leaned over the table. 

"Oh, nothing much,” Valier 
replied lamely. But now he 
had to say something. “Seems 
to think that the Feds missed 
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a couple of leads that she 
thought were important.” 

‘‘Well, I hope they find out 
who did it,” said Martinez 
firmly. 

‘‘Oh, hell, Bill, let’s not talk 
about it now. I think Sue 
wants to forget it for tonight, 
and I mark my ballot like- 
wise.” And Valier swiveled 
his head in a wide arc. 

“That’s the stuff. Looking 
for something, or someone?” 

“Yeah, where’s the can?” 

Martinez laughed. “Closest 
one is just down the aisle to 
your left. Can’t miss it.” 

“Coming along?” 

“No, I'll hold the fort ’till 
the girls get back.” 

“O.K., back in a flash.” 

As he strolled toward the 
men’s room Valier reflected 
that he’d better keep a strict 
guard on his tongue. After 
all, he was there to get a line 
on Martinez and Prochek — 
not the other way around. As 
a detective, he’d make a good 
rocket tech. 

The green-tiled and chrome 
washroom was deserted when 
he entered but a moment later 
a stocky man, evidently feel- 
ing no pain, lurched through 
the door. He grunted some- 
thing at Valier and began 
splashing sketchily in one of 
the washbasins. Valier fin- 
ished drying his hands under 
a combination air jet and UV 
tube and turned to leave. The 
stocky individual also decid- 
ed to effect an exit at the 
same moment and the two col- 
lided in the doorway. 

“Who ya pushin’?” de- 


manded the stocky man. He 
was drying his hands on a 
rumpled handkerchief. 

“Sorry, friend, my fault,” 
Valier said and bowed. “Af- 
ter you.” He turned his back 
to the door. A blow behind 
his left ear caused his legs 
to buckle. Through a foggy 
pain that seemed to paralyze 
his voice and volition he was 
conscious only of being hus- 
tled solicitously through the 
doorway and out to the street. 
Dimly he heard someone say, 
“M’ friend got kinda sick and 
we’re gettin’ him out inta th’ 
air.” 

A black three-wheeler 
stood at the curb, its turbine 
throbbing. Valier tried des- 
perately to turn his head, and 
partly succeeded. He thought 
he saw, ji^st for a moment. 
Sue Brigdon’s white face and 
the uncertain wavering out- 
line of her body running 
from the entrance toward 
him. Then he slid down a 
long chute into velvet black- 
ness, 

VII 

ALIER had the feel- 
ing of being caught up 
in the gory death 
throes of a thriller. Enter the 
fiendish mastermind at last. 
It was all so pat, he couldn’t 
repress a slightly hysterical 
chuckle. 

The placid-looking nonde- 
script in a technician’s smock 
looked up at Valier from his 
encephelograph in disapprov- 
al. Then he ripped the taped 
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electrodes from Valier’s skull 
with a casual cruelty that was 
worse than the pain the act 
caused. Valier grunted and 
surged against the straps that 
held him to the floor-bolted 
chair. 

“Feeling amused, Mister?” 
The tech lifted a communi- 
cator from its cradle, dull 
black eyes still on his victim. 
Without further preamble he 
spoke; “Tell the boss I’ve got 
some readings.” 

The transmitter squeaked 
tinnily. 

“No. Could use hyponarc 
and get some information, 
but...” his face shifted to 
negative. “Uh— pain thresh- 
old’s too low, could get 
messy.” He paused. “Yeah, 
O.K., if she wants me. I’ll 
hang on.” 

He dangled the instrument, 
watching Valier with all the 
verve of a flycatcher toad 
ruminating on its next meal. 

The transmitter squeaked 
again and the tech lifted it to 
his ear. “Yes, Mam, I under- 
stand you wanted me to get 
started with the hyponarc.” 
He listened intently. “But 
look. Miss Prochek, I...” he 
stopped as if he had bitten 
off a chunk of tongue. His 
pallid face turned visibly red. 

The instrument squawked 
venomously in the sudden si- 
lence. Valier distinctly heard 
the words, “. . . imbecilic nit- 
wit. . .no names,” and a small 
furious voice clicked off. 

A SENSE of accomplish- 
ment washed over Valier. 


All along he had tried to 
evaluate a foreboding that 
Anne Prochek was a phony. 
Just the same, it was a shock 
to realize that a generally- 
pleasant and attractive wom- 
an was a wheel in this group. 
She must have known all 
about Professor Brigdon’s 
assassination right down to 
the exact moment the explo- 
sive was to be triggered. This, 
for sure, meant he would nev- 
er be allowed to live after he 
had been pumped of all use- 
ful knowledge. 

With compressed lips the 
tech turned to a wall cabinet 
and pulled out a hypodermic 
and a bottle full of pink 
liquid. He filled the syringe 
and, with almost the same mo- 
tion, jabbed it into the upper 
muscle of Valier’s left arm. 
Then he looked at his wrist 
watch, leaned back against 
the table with arms crossed 
and assumed a stolid vigil of 
his victim’s face. Only a 
tooth-clenched lower lip be- 
trayed his inner agitation. 

The door soon opened to a 
jet-propelled fury that' had 
small resemblance to the 
Anne Prochek Valier had 
known before. Her face was 
a white mask but she wasted 
no further time in abuse of 
the tech. “Hasn’t he gone un- 
der yet?” 

“N-no, it takes about five 
minutes after injection. Look, 
I didn’t mean to spill your 
name. . .” 

“Shut up!” she fairly spit 
the words. "That’s done with. 
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He’s not going any further 
anyway.” 

“You,” Anne Prochek con- 
tinued and swung toward 
Valier. “You can do it the 
easy way. If you have any 
big heroic ideas, forget them. 
There are many ways to get 
information, many of them 
highly unpleasant.” 

V ALIER wanted to stall 
for time, but he couldn’t 
find any good reason to. 
“What’s the big idea? I’m 
slugged, kidnapped and wake 
up on this horror movie set 
with this jerk playing the 
part of a mad scientist. Poor 
casting, too, if you’re inter- 
ested.” 

“Shut iTpI” Anne turned 
away from Valier and ad- 
dressed the tech: “How long 
now?” 

“Two minutes, more or 
less.” 

“We haven’t got all night. 
There’s a bunch of helios 
quartering the area and that 
looks like trouble.” 

Valier kept his face impas- 
sive, but a sudden hope 
surged within him. There 
might be every reason to stall 
for time now. If the biology 
boys back at the training 
camp were right his neutrali- 
zation sho-ts should counter- 
act the hyponarc he had been 
filled with. 

Almost as if she had read 
his thoughts Anne Prochek 
said, “I don’t know. He might 
be tougher than he looks. I’ve 
heard of preconditioning 
against this stuff. Hmm, 
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might be. I guess we’ll pile 
it on and make sure.” She 
opened the door and called, 
“All right, bring that little 
dope in here.” 

Sue Brigdon was pushed 
roughly into the room by a 
character with all the lesser 
attributes of the gorilla tribe. 
She v/as shoved into another 
chair similar to the one Val- 
ier occupied. 

“Sue!” Valier could bare- 
ly speak. 

Sue Brigdon was strapped 
dov/n with almost frantic 
sjjeed. 

“Now then,” Anne Pro- 
chek's voiee was level and 
dispassionate. “We want 
names, places and any infor- 
mation or plans that your lit- 
tle group of kiddie, eops have 
made, and we want you to 
start talking fast.” She looked 
at the tech. “Time?” 

"Should be.” 

“All right, start talking. 
First, you’re a member of the 
Ethiconers; we know that. 
Who’s your boss?” 

V ALIER fought down a 
momentary panic and 
faint drowsiness. Was the 
drug working after all? 

“Never heard of them. By 
what right are you kidnap- 
ping and assaulting a helpless 
girl and keeping us prisoners 
here? You can’t get away 
with it?” 

Anne Prochek looked at 
him in disgust. “Wake up. 
Mister. You’re not getting 
anyplace with that line ! An- 
swer me or we start working 
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on your girl friend’s anatomy. 
It's up to you, Johnny boy.” 

Gorilla puss responded to a 
silent cue. He produced a 
septic knife, grinned toothily, 
and placed one of his big 
hands on Sue Brigdon’s head. 

Valier felt the s^)veat bead 
up in his armpits. He was 
sure that the narcosync was 
not going to work, but he had 
no defense against the torture 
that Sue Brigdon was about 
to undergo. Almost as if she 
sensed what was going on in 
his mind. Sue strained her 
head sideways to look at him. 
Was that a wink? He couldn’t 
be sure but his every instinct 
told him to stall, lie, admit 
half-truths. He remembered 
Prochek’s remark about the 
helios in the neighborhood. 
Maybe he could string this 
out. Time, time! 

“Uh, I’m not a member, but 
I’ve heard. . .say, get that ape 
away from her right now or 
I’m not giving out any infor- 
mation.” 

A nne PROCHEK’S eyes 
glittered and she mo- 
tioned her thug away with a 
preemptory toss of her head. 
“Keep talking.” 

“Well, I was approached by 
this Air Force major...” 
“Name?” 

“Michaels,” he yielded re- 
luctantly. After all, Mike was 
pretty well known, and a 
small truth might m^e a big 
lie go over better. 

“That checks. Go on.” 
Valier was sweating at full 
speed. The cold beads were 


trickling down his sides to 
stop where his trouser tops 
tightened about his waist. 
How much did this infernal 
woman know? “There’s Pete 
somebody. I’m not sure about 
his last name.” 

“Where is your headquar- 
ters?” 

“Honest, I’m not sure...” 

Anne Prochek looked signi- 
ficantly at her thug. 

Valier stuttered, “Hold on 
now, I — I think it’s near the 
U.N.U. campus, but I had to 
get in a car blindfolded one 
night to go there. They don’t 
seem to trust new guys until 
they’re indoctrinated. But the 
place looked like any ordi- 
nary home on the inside...” 
He sweated on, atmost bab- 
bling, spinning out a detailed 
description that was as co- 
herent a mixture of lies and 
semi-facts as he could bring 
to mind. 

I N THE HALL outside, a 
murmur of voices and rap- 
idly scuffing footsteps rose 
to an intruding pitch. Valier 
stopped momentarily while 
Anne Prochek turned away. 
The door opened and gorilla 
puss’s twin thrust his repel- 
lant countenance around the 
edge. 

“Boss? Mr. Martinez says 
we gotta jet outa here. Those 
helios are all over the 
place...” and he jerked out 
of sight as if on the end of 
a huge elastic band. Then 
Martinea stood in the door- 
way, a long-snouted auto pis- 
tol in his hand. 
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“Let’s Wow, Anne. They’ve 
managed to get a line to this 
place. How, I don’t know.’’ 
His eyes rested momentarily 
on Sue Brigdoru “I could 
make a good guess though.’’ 

“What about these two? 
We can’t take them with us.” 

"Why, I suppose we’ll have 
to — what’s that archaic word? 
Oh yes, liquidate any wit- 
nesses before we leave.” Mar- 
tinez hefted the pistol negli- 
gently. "Get going, Anne. 
Wait for me at the car. It’s 
just inside the tunnel en- 
trance.” 

At the door Anne Prochek 
paused to say: “Make it fast 
then.” As if to punctuate her 
remark the high, rising whine 
of helio rotors Was heard. 

“I’m going to be a little 
sporting about this, Sue and 
Johnny.” Martinez motioned 
to the white-faced tech. “Un- 
strap them. I don’t like to 
shoot sitting game.” 

As they were loosened, 
Martinez waved them over 
against the wall next to the 
enameled bench which held 
the encephalograph. The tech 
sidled toward Martinez who 
was still in the doorway. The 
auto pistol was coming up 
slowly to level when the sud- 
denly-intensified whir of 
helio rotors seemed to con- 
centrate just outside the 
room’s one frosted window. 

Glass abruptly cascaded in- 
ward with a musical crash 
and a small black sphere 
bounced on thie floor and 
rolled almost to Martinez’s 
feet. 
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F or a moment, all mo- 
tion seemed inunobilized, 
except for Sue Brigdon who 
pounced like* a cat on Valier 
with a rolling football block 
which sent both of them sol- 
idly to the floor. 

“Eyes closed tight, bury 
your face,” she hissed in his 
ear. 

Valier obeyed numbly and 
a split second later the room 
was bathed in raw, intolerable 
light that washed through 
even to their shielded vision. 

“O.K., all over! Let’s take 
’em.” Sue Brigdon rolled over 
and onto her feet with the 
speed of a professional wres- 
tler. Valier arose much more 
slowly, shaken and still par- 
tially dazed. But there was no 
need to hurry. Both Martinez 
and the tech were on their 
knees, hands making clumsy 
wiping motions at streaming, 
tight-shut eyes. The tech was 
making little bleating noises 
in his throat but Martinez 
was whispering a stream of 
obsceneties that ended when 
Valier kickedjhim savagely in 
the ribs and scooped up the 
discarded auto pistol. 

The tech had somehow 
oriented himself enough to 
make a wavering attempt at 
the door. Valier clipped him 
neatly behind the ear with! 
the barrel of the pistol, then 
poked a cautious head intc 
the corridor. No one was ir 
sight. 

As Valier turned back int< 
the room he saw Sue talkin; 
urgently into her wristwatcb 
“What the devil? Are you al 
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right, Sue?” She waved him 
aside impatiently, and con- 
tinued a business-like stream 
of directives: “Looks like we 
missed one of the top dogs, 
that Prochek woman. Scout 
around. Look for some sort of 
concealed tunnel. She might 
come busting out in a ground 
car.” She paused and nodded. 
“Yes, that’s right. We’re on 
the second floor. That flash 
bomb worked beautifully. But 
take it easy, it looks like the 
rest of the bunch got out. We 
have Martinez and a stooge 
tech.” She paused again. 
“O.K., we’ll see you in a mo- 
ment. Out.” 

Valier was still staring “Is 
that one of the new transceiv- 
ers? How did... how do you 
— say, wliat really goes on?” 

S UE BRIGDON produced a 
slightly superior smirk. 
“Let’s sit down, shall we? 
The girls will be here in a 
minute.” She shuddered 
slightly. “But not in those 
damn chairs, and keep an eye 
on our friends here — not that 
I think they’ve got any 
trouble left in them for 
awhile, but just in case.” She 
: puffed a cigaret into life and 
o.ffered one to Valier. 

“All right,” he demanded, 
“let’s take it from the begin- 
ning. Last time I saw you 
was in that gilt-edged dump 
Dn Pleasure Island. Someone 
Baid me out in that phony 
■scuffle and next thing I wake 
Ijp in this chamber of horrors 
Ivith that tech making like a 
Jvigpicker.” 


Sue Brigdon squinted at 
him through a cloud of 
smoke. “For quite some 
time,” she began slowly, 
“there have been several dif- 
ferent groups involved in a 
sort of behind-the-scene pow- 
er struggle in the govern- 
ment. Your outfit is one. I 
belong to another.” 

“What do you know of my 
outfit, as you call it?” Valier 
stamped out his cigaret. 

She paid no attention to the 
interruption. “For the last 
six years, my group has been 
outwardly lobbying for 
trained personnel in govern- 
ment. We’ve also been devel- 
oping our own undercover 
agents to get a line on such 
characters as Prochek and 
Martinez here.” She pointed 
a trim foot at Martinez, who 
still seemed disinterested in 
all external proceedings. “We 
have a hard core of — and it 
probably sounds melodramat- 
ic — vigilantes. Most of them 
are girls who are athletes 
and come from families that 
are rather well off. And they 
make a very excellent emer- 
gency striking power.” 

Valier opened his mouth 
but she hurried on. “Oh, I 
know what you’re thinking. 
But we’re pretty legal, or sort 
of extra-legal anyway. 
There’s a liaison between our 
directors and the Ethiconers. 
Or didn’t they tell you that?” 

V ALIER grunted sourly. 

Major Michaels’ hint came 
to mind. He suspected, how- 
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ever, there was a lot more he 
didn’t know. 

“There’s some pretty fair 
scientific brains in our bunch, 
mere women though we be. 
This,’’ she indicated the min- 
ute transmitter on her wrist, 
"and this,’’ she dug vigorous- 
ly in her right ear and fished 
out a tiny button for inspec- 
tion. “Damn thing itches.’’ 
She replaced it. “I’ve got 
several extra power packs 
concealed on me,’’ she flushed 
faintly, “and never mind 
where, Mr. Valier.’’ 

Valier grinned. “Strikes me 
I haven’t thanked you yet for 
saving my hide.’’ He was sud- 
denly serious. “Sue, will you 
please forgive me for being a 
bigheaded stuck-up know-it- 
all? I just didn’t figure on 
anyone else outside my own 
group. ’’ he stopped and 
gulped down some more 
pride. 

“Oh, I don’t think you’re 
such a know-it-all,’’ Sue mur- 
mured archly, but her smile 
was warm enough to offset 
the words. “It might help 
your morale to know that 
Pete Gazzi works very close- 
ly with my group. You know 
him.” 

“Sure, but after this it’s 
probably back to the missile 
plotting board for me.” 

“Don’t say that.” Sue’s tone 
was delightfully v/arm. “You 
were right on top of breaking 
a lot of this stuff. You can’t 
foresee. . .” 

She stopped in mid-sen- 
tence as a trim blonde, 
dressed in casual shorts, en- 
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tered the room. The blonde 
was incongruously cradling a 
stubby riot gun in her bare 
arms. 

“Everything all right. Sue 
honey?” 

Sue smiled, flew to the oth- 
er girl and began hugging her 
energetically. “Oh, Cora dear, 
you don’t know how glad I 
was to hear that helio and see 
that heavenly flasher come in 
through that glass.” Abrupt- 
ly her poise collapsed and she 
began to sniffle a bit. 

V ALIER was moving pro- 
tectively toward them but 
Cora shook her head and he 
moved aside feeling rather 
helpless. Nevertheless, he felt 
better realizing that the re- 
cently revealed superwoman 
could break down even a lit- 
tle bit. It somehow made Sue 
Brigdon a lot more approach- 
able and — well, damn it — 
loveable. His speculations 
were broken off as a familiar 
face poked through the door- 
way. 

“Pete Gazzi! Am I glad to 
see you!” 

“Hi, Johnny.” Gazzi was 
elaborately casual. “Well, you 
were on the right spot as 
usual. Almost over your ears, 
too.” 

“Never mind that,” Valier 
said. “We’ve lost Prochek.” 

“Yeah, sure.” Gazzi turned 
to watch several attractive! 
young ladies who were snap- 
ping light cuffs and leg 
chains on Martinez and thf 
tech. The groggy pair wer( 
hustled through the door a: 
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fast as the short leg chains 
would permit. 

“Well, the federal boys can 
take care of them now. That 
Martinez was a sort of buddy 
of yours wasn’t he?” Gazzi 
turned to face Valier, smiling 
broadly. “That’s a joke, son.” 
And he began to bustle effi- 
ciently about the small room. 

Sue Brigdon had recovered 
from her emotional binge and 
was busy with compact and 
lipstick. The room had be- 
come crowded with a number 
of girls, who were beginning 
a systematic inventory of its 
contents. Gazzi and Valier 
moved out into the hall to get 
out of the way. 

“Look here, Pete,” Valier 
began, “we’re not at the end 
of this bunch of assassins yet. 
How about Anne Prochek? 
Aren’t we going to. . 

“Relax, we’ve had a radar 
tail and a helio on her sipce 
she left here.” 

“You mean. . 

“Sure. We let her make the 
break. She probably figures 
she got away clean.” 

V ALIER nodded, begin- 
ning to understand. Mar- 
tinez, while an important fig- 
ure in the gang, was certainly 
not the only one. And Anne 
j Prochek seemed important 
lenough to probably know who 
the top bosses were. He 
turned exultantly to Gazzi. 

“Maybe we can get a line 
>n the top cookie.” 

Gazzi nodded soberly. 
‘W«’ve already rounded up a 
ot of smaller groups and 


most of the local leaders. 
This wasn’t the only opera- 
tion this evening. We had to 
spread ourselves pretty thin, 
and that’s why Sue’s group 
was called in on this deal. 
We don’t plan to stop here 
but keep right on climbing 
until we reach the top.” 

Cora, who seemed to be the 
leader of the feminine rescue 
force, called: “Mr. Gazzi, 
we've heard from the spotter 
helio. The car was abandoned 
in a suburb of Franklin. They 
had an alert out there ahead 
of time, figuring she was 
heading in that direction.” 

“Man, she’s really making 
tracks! Hope those ground 
tails got on her.” 

Cora’s smile was impish. 
"We’re way ahead of you. 
We’ve got three and... hold 
on a moment.” She ducked 
back inside the room. 

Valier and Gazzi followed. 
They found Sue Brigdon 
hunched over a tiny commu- 
nicator. She held up a hand 
to forestall their questions 
and continued to speak into 
the minute transmitter. 

“All right, Jane, you’re 
coming in fine... Where?... 
Are you sure?” Sue turned to 
the silent group about her. 
“Prochek doubled back. She 
just checked out in a fast 
three-wheeler.” Sue returned 
suddenly to her distant oper- 
ative. “Yes, Jane. . .O.K., hold 
on.” She flipped a toggle 
switch. “Check points, atten- 
tion I North highway 17, Mer- 
cedes, watch for a three- 
wheeler, dove gray, blue 
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stripe, number 4 Yl 7-002 occu- 
pant one woman,” and con- 
tinued with a quick sketch of 
Anne Prochek’s appearance. 

S UE MOVED another tog- 
gle. “Helio number 1, 
Ollie, barrel over high. Get 
a radar lock when Mercedes 
gives you the wiggle. 

“Anybody got a smoke?” 
Sue asked of the room at 
large but looked at Valier. 
He handed her a cigaret in 
fascinated silence. Outside a 
helio motor snorted into life. 

Sue looked up. “Cora, hold 
out a helio for me, please?” 

“Don’t you think youVe 
had enough excitement for 
once, honey?” 

“Not me,” Sue’s jaw 
clenched tightly. “I’m going 
to get in on the final curtain 
for that harpy.” 

“I’m with you,” said Valier. 
"That egg beater better 
hold three,” Gazzi drawled. 

Cora threw up her hands. 
“All right, all right. I’m just 
the taxi starter here.” She 
called to one of the girls and 
gave orders to have a helio 
ready for “two nitwits and 
their nurse.” The transmitter 
murmured and Sue was intent 
again. 

“Right, Ollie, don’t get too 
close. We’re coming up with 
the heavy stuff. We’ll keep 
in touch all the way.” She 
snapped off. “Ollie’s picked 
her up and she’s headed for 
Westshire, that swank sec- 
tion. She turned off 17 onto 
a local road. Let’s go.” 
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yiii 

T he HELIO carrying 
Sue Brigdon, Valier 
and Gazzi lead a com- 
pact group of similar craft 
over a checkered countryside. 

“Looks like everybody but 
the Marines are in on the 
act,” Valier observed. 

“Yeah,” said Gazzi, "most 
of our boys, plus the FBI, 
plus the Federal Air Police. 
Quite an armada.” 

“What are we going after, 
the Azee army?” Valier was 
feeling neglected. So far, he 
had been more of a foil than 
a hero and he seemed to be 
going along as a necessary 
evil; something that couldn’t 
be politely dumped and left 
behind. But then Sue Brigdon 
turned and smiled at him. 
After that he felt much bet- 
ter. 

They were almost in visual 
contact with Ollie, up higher 
in her waiting circle. The 
speaker made tinny sounds : 
“She’s turned into a sfde 
road. . .looks like one of those 
posh country estates. . . sever- 
al buildings. Yep. Come a 
running !” 

Gazzi had been examining 
the area minutely. “This,” he 
announced, “is the regal es-i 
tate of everybody’s friend. 
Your friend and mine, the 
friend of every voter in all 
the fifty-one states. Dan Gar- 
rison is the name.” 

T he HELIOS were siftin{ 
down from every quarter 
Sue was determined to be ii 
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the forefront and she dropped 
the ’copter like a stone, slant- 
ing down to the broad green 
of the lawn in front of the 
big )iouse. At the last moment 
the giant rotors beat furious- 
ly and the ship settled with 
a resounding thump. All 
around helios were coming in 
for landings as Valier, Sue 
and Gazzi raced for the en- 
trance of the mansion. 

Valier discovered that he 
had the edge on speed over 
his companions and was a 
good five yards in front, out- 
distancing elementary battle 
tactics and common sense as 
well. Those qualifications for 
staying alive were suddenly 
brought to mind. A sudden 
stinging pain in the calf of 
his left leg made him stumble 
and he became aware of the 
ominous whispers in the air 
that were bullets. Reflexes 
took over and he dropped to 
the ground with a yell at 
Sue and Gazzi. But they were 
already down and squirming 
for cover. 

A quick look showed Valier 
his wound to be a trivial gash, 
and he had a remorseful surge 
of concern for Sue. She 
seemed to be unhurt, as was 
Gazzi. Both had managed to 
find cover behind two large 
oaks, providently rooted a 
few yards from the front of 
the huge house. Valier edged 
over to join them. 

Other forces had landed 
ind deployed. A gas howitzer 
>pened up with mournful 
looms. Half a dozen windows 
inkled into ruin and gray- 


brown clouds of non-Iethal 
vesicant billowed from the 
openings. Fire from the house 
slackened a few spasmodic 
bursts, then ceased as a short 
stfing of men, coughing furi- 
ously, turhbled out of the sud- 
denly opened door with their 
hands high, 

EHIND THEM, Valier 
heard Cora’s voice; “Wait 
for your respirators, you nit- 
v/its.” She came up in a zig- 
zagging scurry with three ex- 
tra masks. 

“Thanks, Cora.” Valier 
managed a sheepish grin. “I 
guess you’re really the nurse- 
maid for this bunch.” They 
huddled behind the broad 
tree trunk, put on the masks 
and made sure, at Cora’s in- 
sistence, that the valves and 
lightweight tanks were func- 
tioning properly. 

“Now listen, little chums,” 
Cora asserted her leadership, 
“let’s not make anymore 
dumb frontal assaults like the 
one you just pulled. We’ve 
got lots of help. In fact, the 
professionals at this sort of 
thing are handling operations 
just now.” 

Small groups of well scat- 
tered men converged from the 
three visible sides, scuttled 
across the open stretches and 
dropped close against the 
walls of the house. Before 
any of the remaining defend- 
ers could concentrate their 
fire on these, the gas guns 
had riddled almost every win- 
dow. 

Meanwhile, the small group 
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of half-strangled captives 
were being led to the far edge 
of the lawn. Valier and Gazzi 
looked them over sharply but 
they were all strangers ; a 
nondescript collection of 
thugs. 

"All six-bit bums/’ Gazzi 
pronounced disgustedly. 

“That means the top boys 
are still in there.,.’’ Valier 
began. 

“Or that they weren’t there 
in the first place/’ said Sue. 

“Well, we know for sure 
that Anne Prochek went in.” 

“What do we do now?” 
asked Gazzi. “Sit here and 
make like we bought a ticket 
to the show?” 

“Patience, children,” Cora 
said sweetly. 

The invasion forces were 
beginning to slip in through 
gaping windows. A careful 
sortie suddenly dashed 
through the front entrance 
and disappeared. Muffled 
booming sounds indicated 
there was still some opposi- 
tion, but a tense quiet soon 
set in. 

“To hell with this,” Valier 
announced stiffly. “I’m going 
in. I owe somebody a few 
lumps for what’s been hap- 
pening to me.” 

Sue and Gazzi were along- 
side of him as he made a 
limping sprint for the open 
doorway. 

“Discipline’s all shot in 
this outfit,” said Cora. “Wait 
for baby.” 

HE ONCE-GRACIOUS 
gilded front hall was a 


shambles, obscured by the 
muddy haze of gas, A brown- 
clad trooper regarded them 
owlishly through his mask. 

“Watch out, there’s still a 
little party going on out 
back.” He moved closer for a 
better look, “Couple of them 
girl shock troopers, hey?” He 
shook his head with a what’s- 
this-world-coming-to expres- 
sion. 

“Never mind, you ticket 
writer,” Cora said tartly. “I’ll 
bet this is all new stuff to 
you. I’m in command of this 
particular bunch of troopers, 
and if you want ID I’ll show 
it. Now tell me, do theyjiave 
any prisoners, and where are 
they?” 

“Yes, Mam,” the trooper 
said doubtfully. “There’s a 
broad — uh, a gal upstairs but 
she’s pretty badly shot up, 
and. 

They didn’t wait for the 
rest of it. Sue was already 
heading up the stairs. 

The woman on the tumbled 
bed was a pallid ghost of the 
once vital Anne Prochek. An 
Air Police captain was stand- 
ing over her and had evident- 
ly been taking down some in- 
formation. He looked up froir 
his notebook inquiringly. 

“Oh, hi, Cora.” 

“How bad?” Sue asked. 

“Uh, I’m not a doctor, bu 
it looks like she’s had it. 
The captain moved betwee 
Sue and the bed. “No, don 
look ; it’s not pretty. SI 
stopped a gas grenade wil 
her middle.” 
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V ALTER felt an irrational 
pity for the crumpled 
girl. Sue moved closer to him 
and almost unconsciously his 
arm went around her waist. 

Pete Gazzi took up the 
slack. "Did she give any in- 
formation, Captain?” 

"Some. Not too coherent, 
but enough to pin the label 
on Garrison and a couple of 
others — fellow name of Wex- 
el and another named Mar- 
tinez.” 

“Him, we’ve got on ice,” 
said Cora. “Along with some 
of the small fry.” 

"Do you have a doctor in 
this outfit. Captain?” Valier 
asked. "Somehow I feel we 
should. . .” 

"The medical helio has 
been notified.” 

As if on cue, a slim man 
with the caduceus emblem on 
his uniform entered the room. 
He nodded briefly and mo- 
tioned the others to wait in 
the hall. He was out in less 
than a minute. 

"I can’t do anything, and 
there’s no point in moving 
her.” 

"How long?” Gazzi asked. 
“Just a matter of minutes. 
You can go in.” 

Anne P r o c h e k seemed 
smaller than ever and her 
face was just another patch 
of white against the linen of 
the bed. Then suddenly her 
tyes were open, enormous 
md calm,, and she was look- 
ng straight at Valier. 

"Did... did they get him? 
)id they get Dan?” Her voice 
^as the barest whisper. 


Valier felt his throat tight- 
en and he spoke with some 
difficulty. “No, Anne, not 
that I know of.” He looked 
inquiringly at the air police 
captain who shook his head. 
“No, Anne, not yet.” 

"They never will...” A 
spasm of pain stopped the 
hoarse whisper. Her eyes 
hardened and she forced out; 
“My Danny’s just one jump 
ahead of any of you fum- 
blers.” 

Suddenly they recognized 
the relationship between 
Anne Prochek and Dan Gar- 
rison. 

T he police captain 

bustled forward, his note- 
book much in evidence. 
"Where is he,” he demanded. 
“If you have any knowledge 
of his hiding place you’d bet- 
ter start talking...” Gazzi 
nudged him aside. 

“Save it, Captain; she’d 
never spill.” 

Footsteps clattered urgent- 
ly in the hall, and then a 
wizened sergeant stood in the 
doorway. “Sorry, Captain, 
but Lieutenant Hake says it’s 
most urgent.” The captain 
stepped into the hall, and the 
receding mumble of tones 
came, “ and the only place 
left is that concrete out- 
building back of the 
house. . ” 

Anne Prochek had her eyes 
closed again, her breathing so 
shallow it was hard to discern 
any motion. The doctor laid 
a finger on her wrist and 
shook his head slightly. 
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Pete Gazzi wandered over 
to the window which had 
miraculously escaped the 
mortar fire. He peered out. 
“Seems to be something go- 
ing on out back.” 

A group of troopers were 
closing in slowly around a 
small concrete block building. 
There were no windows in 
the structure and no outward 
signs of occupancy. 

Suddenly the flat roof 
buckled in the middle and the 
two halves flew apart explo- 
sively. Then a continuous 
bellov/ing roar was every- 
where and, riding an ever 
heightening pillar of fire, a 
black barrel-shaped aircraft 
whooshed out of the block- 
house like a jack-in-the-box. 

“A jet-jumper,” yelled Gaz- 
zi, his voice thinned to noth- 
ing by the din. In three sec- 
onds the craft was beyond 
their confined range of vision 
and the racket diminished to 
a final thunderclap. Another 
sound came from behind 
them; a thin, wild and tri- 
umphant voice that wheezed 
and fought a destroyed body. 
Anne Prochek was trying to 
raise up on the bed. 

“Go, go. Darling. Don’t let 
them — don’t ever let them .” 
Voice and life left her simul- 
taneously. She fell back slow- 
ly, almost gracefully, and the 
final huddle seemed incredi- 
bly small. The doctor drew 
the sheet over her face and 
methodically began to fill in 
a report form. 

Gazzi was down the sta'rs, 
yelling for the air police cap- 


tain. "Hey! Captain Porter! 
That was Dan Garrison in 
that ship.” 

Sue and Valier followed 
more slowly. 

A TEMPORARY command 
post had been established 
on the terrace at the rear of 
Garrison’s mansion. A tech 
corporal was speaking quiet- 
ly into a field transmitter and 
watching a glowing screen. 
Captain Porter nodded to Sue 
and Valier as they came out 
of the house. “We were pret- 
ty sure- that Garrison was 
holed up somewhere around 
here, and we’ve been expect- 
ing some kind of a break like 
this.” He gestured to the 
screen where a tiny midge 
danced and weaved as it was 
held stubbornly in the pickup 
of some distant aircraft. 

"He’s really traveling, but 
so are some of the boys that 
we have out there. I don’t 
think he’s going to make it 
as easy as he . . ” He broke 
off and they all bunched 
closely around the screen. 

The streaming dot that was 
Garrison became larger as the 
transmitting craft began to 
overtake it. A matter-of-fact 
voice came over the audio: 

• he’s out over the w'ater 
now. Seems to have poured 
on all the kick he can. But 
that bucket was obsolete way 
yesterday. Hup ! Here they 
are, ten o'clock high.” 

"The interccnt:’n'=n:;al strat- 
jets. We had them on stand- 
by just in case,” explained 
Captain Port-er. 
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The climax came with al- 
most the same matter-of-fact 
detachment as displayed by 
the narrator’s voice high over 
the vast millpond of Lake 
Michigan. Three slender nee- 
dles dipped in large and lazy- 
looking arcs that served to 
bring them to the bottom of a 
curve that was right over 
Garrison’s ship. For just a 
breath they seemed to hang 
there and then, still together, 
swung upward as if complet- 
ing a gigantic stitch. One mo- 
ment the fugitive ship was 
there, boring straight for- 
ward. The next moment a 
soundless sparkle of bril- 


liance blinked on and off, to 
be replaced by a sluggishly 
climbing mushroom of dull 
smoke. Nothing came out of 
it. 

Sue turned away, an over- 
powering weariness pulling 
at her trim body. Behind her 
she heard Captain Porter 
sigh, “Well, that’s it.’’ 

A strong and welcome arm 
circled Sue’s waist and* she 
leaned gratefully into its un- 
derstanding support. 

“Let’s go home, darling,” 
said John Valier. 

★ 


Next Time Around 

The story of a rebel against the -order of things In the future is a fa- 
miliar one, but there's no end of possible angles upon it — new depar- 
tures which give a different meaning to it — and Carl Knox has done 
just this in "The Four”, with his tale of a rebel who wanted to be 
caught and punished. Kelly Freas has painted a fascinating cover for 
this yarn. 

We get the secret of the Safq. too, this time, as L. Sprague dc Camp 
brings the "Tower of Zanid" to a delightful and satisfactory conclusion 
— though, needless to say, certain characters are neither delighted nor 
satisfied. But this tale kept us on the edge of our seats even in the sec- 
ond reading, when we knew all. 





the 


moon - 
good 
night! 

by Mack Richards 

Who’d have ever thought 
that Manned Satellite 
Number One could have 
been doomed half a cen- 
tury before it was built? 


C OMRADE MENSHI- 
KOV was not really a 
Communist — not even 
of the modern school. Much 
as he might try to pretend 
that he was, nobody believed 
him. Nobody. Not even the 
United States Government. 

Just how Menshikov be- 
came a high official in the 
government of the U. S. S. R. 
is incredible until we look 
into his background — then it 
is merely fantastic. 

As a student attracted to 
the revolutionary movement, 
he managed to be such a com- 
plete non-entity that he never 
enjoyed arrest by the Czar’s 
non-entirely-inefficient po- 
lice. He studied, he attended 
meetings and listened, and 
now and then he v/ould put in 
a word which drew brief nods 
as the others continued their 
intellectual explorations of 
Marx, Engles, and Plekhanov. 
Menshikov didn’t seem to 
mind being ignored — he was 
more than willing to learn 
from the discourse of his bet- 
ters. 

In 1904, he discovered the 
new publication, smuggled 
into Russia, that came from 
the hand of a comrade named 
Lenin. Menshikov read and 
re-read each copy of V pered 
until he could repeat the en- 
tire issue by heart. Then he 
started to memorize the great 
man’s other v/orks. At this 
point, his comrades began to 
find some use for him, and 
Pyotr Ivanovitch Menshikov 
had found a hero. 
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I N 1905, he took a small part 
in revolutionary action, as 
a result of which only flight 
to Finland saved him. And 
there he met the great Vladi- 
mir Ilyitch. 

Lenin, may it be said, 
found that this human pre- 
cursor of the tape recorder 
had his points. Comrade Men- 
shikov had the right attitude 
of respect, without being 
servile — even though he rare- 
ly offered any opinion of his 
own. However, the young 
man’s ability to quote the 
exact phrase at the right time 
was gratifying to say the 
least. This was the situation 
one evening, when, in the 
presence of more important 
comrades, Vladimir Ilyitch 
discussed the shortcomings of 
Plekhanov, who had written 
disapproval of the workers’ 
taking up arms. 

When one comrade defend- 
ed the former mentor of 
Russian social revolution. 
Comrade Menshikov spoke up 
in the brief interval while 
Lenin was drawing breath for 
an oration. “Comrade Plek- 
hanov talks like an imbecile,’’ 
he said tentatively, “he...’’ 

That was as far as Men- 
shokov got. Vladimir Ilyitch 
Ulyanov leaped to his feet, a 
smile on, his plain face, and 
wagged his finger under the 
younger revolutionary’s nose. 
"You’re entirely right, Pyotr 
Ivanovitch !’’ he began. 

Comrade Menshikov leaned 
back in his chair in a glow of 
sheer delight and listened to 
his hero explain in detail. 


every word of which was in- 
delibly engraved on Men- 
shikov’s grey matter. 

This, be it noted, might 
have had little effect upon 
history, even though Men- 
shikov was a changed man 
when he bade his hero good 
night. No, it was some weeks 
later, when Lenin was expos- 
tulating on state and revolu- 
tion that it happened. The 
question was whether the 
proletariat could manipulate 
the existing governmental ap- 
paratus for the people’s needs 
when they took power. Lenin 
posed the question and 
paused momentarily. 

A nd at this moment, his- 
tory quivered in the bal- 
ance, as it were. Not that 
Menshikov’s reply affected 
Lenin’s answer to the ques- 
tion — the forthcoming ruler 
of Bolshevik Russia had the 
answer ready before he asked 
the question. But it was here 
that Menshikov leaned for- 
ward excitedly and said, “No! 
No! Blow it up and make the 
waj^ for the new order of 
things!” 

Again that wonderful smile 
wreathed his hero’s face; 
again the finger waggled un- 
der his nose. “You are abso- 
lutely right Comrade Men- 
shikov}” The great man 
placed his left hand affec- 
tionately on Menshikov’s 
shoulder, and with the fa- 
mous index finger of his right 
hand skyward, delivered what 
would soon become the offi- 
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cial and sacrosanct views of 
state and revolution. 

A pity we do not know the 
exact date, the hour, the min- 
ute — that no photographers 
were present. For it was this 
moment that Manned Satel- 
lite One was doomed, over 
half a century before it was 
built. 

Tovaiisch Menshikov called 
himself a communist, but 
from this moment he was a 
fire-breathing anarchist of 
the old school. His one idea 
was: Blow it up and make 
y^ay for the new order of 
things I 

That, of course, is neither 
pure Democracy nor pure 
Communism of the Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, or Kruschev 
variety. And that is why the 
United States Government 
couldn’t hold anything 
against the Soviet Govern- 
ment except a charge of pure 
stupidity. Because -any fool 
could see that the Soviet 
Government couldn’t have 
profited by what happened to 
the Satellite. 

R eturning to Russia be- 
fore +917, Menshikov — no 
longer a nonentity — was con- 
sidered important enough for 
the Czar’s police to ship off 
to Siberia. That he knew 
Stalin briefly is indicated by 
events; but why he elected to 
stay on in exile, studying and 
writing, remains obscure. 
Records show that his effu- 
sions amused the dictator 
enough for Stalin to see to it 
that Comrade Menshikov was 


well cared for — but not osten- 
tatiously. For all his defects, 
Stalin could appraise a man 
correctly at times. 

It is n'oted that Comrade 
Stalin would bring up the 
name of this obscure exile at 
odd moments, usually to make 
a sarcastic jibe at his col- 
leagues. “Iron Pants” Molo- 
tov took such things stiffly. 
Malenkov responded with the 
right sort of quivers. Kallinin 
bowed and smiled, as if with 
secret appreciation. But even 
Nikita Kruschev had better 
sense than to voice the ques- 
tion that was like a chronic 
itch: Who is Comrade Men- 
shikov? None of his writings 
had been published, nor had 
he made speeches or received 
any notice in the press. Beria 
suggested to Vishinsky, one 
day, that perhaps this Com- 
rade Menshikov was a private 
joke of Stalin’s — a sort of 
soviet Lieutenant Kije. 

Came the time, many shifts 
of power later, when Pyotr 
Ivanovitch Menshikov put 
aside his studies of theory 
and languages, got up one 
day and simply returned from 
exile — thus proving to the 
flabbergasted politburo that 
he actually existed. He could 
not have chosen a more pro- 
pitious moment for his come- 
back — the last Old Bolshevik 
showed up just when the par- 
ty line shifted to great verbal 
attention to the virtues and 
glory and superhuman wis- 
dom of Lenin and Stalin, 
This was considered neces- 
sary, in order to conceal the 
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fact that hardly anything was 
left of Communism and the 
practice of socialism in Rus- 
sia, outside of phrases and 
slogans. 

Obviously, some sort of 
“safe” assignment had to be 
found for the old fire-breath- 
er. Comrade Menshikov in- 
sisted loudly that, whatever 
it was, it ought to be blown 
up. In addition, he punctuat- 
ed every speech with... “and 
Vladimir Ilyitch waggled his 
finger under my nose — ah, 
could you have but seen his 
wonderful smile, com- 
rades. . ” (pause for. a wipe 
of the eye, or a brief blowing 
of the nose) “...and he said, 
‘You are absolutely right. 
Comrade Menshikov.’ Then 
he put his hand on my shoul- 
der. . .” 

There was a limit even to 
Russian patience. The polit- 
buro pondered, momentarily 
considered a new purge trial 
with Comrade Menshikov as 
star, then shook their collec- 
tive heads. No, that would not 
do now. What left? Ah! 
Their eyes turned spaceward, 
and all began nodding as the 
comrade secretary suggest- 
ed. 

jS^ANNED Satellite One 
iVl ^33 3 joint project of the 
Soviets and the Western 
Powers. It wasn’t started as 
such, of course, but it became 
a joint project because of 
necessity. The first two 
manned satellites were sent 
up at almost exactly the same 
time, and both sides claimed 


priority. And both satellites, 
having been sent up in haste, 
were still full of bugs. The 
Soviet satellite developed an 
air leak. The American satel- 
lite blew out its heating unit. 
That left one man up there 
who had plenty of heat, but 
rib air, and another man who 
had enough air to breathe, but 
was subject to the heat loss 
during the time the satellite 
was in the shadow of the 
Earth. 

Which one would have sur- 
vived the longer is a moot 
question. The problem was 
solved by having both men 
adjust the orbits until they 
were within a few hundred 
yards of each other and then, 
by some careful maneuvering 
with gas jets, getting the two 
close enough so that they 
could be, to all intents and 
purposes, joined into one sat- 
ellite. Thus began Manned 
Satellite One. 

From the nucleus thus con- 
structed was eventually 
evolved the beautiful, wheel- 
shaped satellite so familiar to 
those who had predicted the 
satellite for nearly forty 
years. It was manned and 
paid for by Russians and 
Americans — ^with a few Eng- 
lishmen, Chinese, Frenchmen, 
Yugoslavians, and such, 
thrown in for good measure — 
and, possibly, good will. 

The commander, jointly 
chosen, was a Swede named 
Hansen, and the official 
language spoken was, by com- 
mon consent, English — since 
few Americans had taken the 
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trouble to learn Russian, 
while the Russians had taken 
great pains to learn English. 

Oddly enough, they all got 
along fine. There is some- 
thing about the military mind 
that , permits men of diame- 
trically opposed political con- 
victions to live together in 
harmony, provided they feel 
that both their lives are both 
threatened by the diplomats 
of their respective countries. 

As someone once said: Di- 
plomacy, sir, is a disease that 
soldiers die oil. 

A nd so we proceed to the 
case of Comrade Menshi- 
kov. 

He was not exactly wel- 
comed aboard Manned Satel- 
lite One. The military men 
who manned it knew perfect- 
ly well why he had been sent 
there. Obviously his trium- 
phal tour of the U. S. S. R., 
accompanied by innumerable 
speeches written and deliv- 
ered by others — to frantic ap- 
plause — while the old fire- 
breather thundered into a 
dead microphone (“You are 
absolutely right. Comrade 
Menshikov!”), couldn’t go on 
indefinitely. Yet, something 
noteworthy, some signal hon- 
or had to be given to this last 
of the Old Bolsheviks who, 
despite his advanced age 
showed no signs of feeble- 
ness. No question about it — a 
popular hero had to be given 
an important position .at 
least, a position that sounded 
important. 

And, what, perhaps thought 


soviet minds, could be both a 
greater honor — also meaning- 
less, and conducive to getting 
a nuisance out of their hair — 
than sending Menshikov up 
to Manned Satellite One? 

So when the spaceship 
Lenin 1 a n d e d — the term 
“landed” is of course, a rela- 
tive term — when the Lenin 
landed on the platform of the 
central hub of MS-1 to dis- 
charge Pyotr Ivanovitch 
Menshikov, newly-appointed 
Commissar of Interstellaf 
Affairs, the commander of 
MS-1 was there to greet hinu 

Commander Hansen stood 
stiffly at semi-attention, as a 
military man must in the 
presence of civilian superiors, 
and said: “V e 1 c o m e to 
Manned Satellite One, Com- 
missar Menshikov.” 

Menshikov’s reply was in 
Russian, which Commander 
Hansen either did not under” 
stand or pretended not to. He 
merely smiled politely and 
said : “Ay’m very sorry. Com- 
missar, but ve speak English 
here. Ay do not understand 
Russian.” 

To which MenshiVov re- 
plied, in perfect English: 
“Obviously you do not speak 
English here. But, on the 
presumption that you can un- 
derstand it, I will henceforth 
use that decadent. Capitalis- 
tic tongue.” 

Hansen merely smiled 
again and led the Commissar 
inside. 



ENSHIKOV was a small- 
ish, wizened, browned 
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and incredibly ancient man, 
even though he could have 
passed for a vigorous seventy. 
His real age was uncertain, 
but legend had already begun 
to fill in the blank spots in 
hia career. . . .He hadn’t spent 
all this time in Siberia, he’d 
been present when the Czar 
and the Royal family were 
executed. ... He’d almost 
saved Comrade Lenin from 
Fanya Kaplan’s bullet — it was 
Comrade Menshikov’s quick 
action that threw off the 
girl’s aim. ...He’d infiltrated 
the Trotskyies and was in 
grave danger of being con- 
demned with them, being 
saved by the fact that Trot- 
sky denounced him as a Sta- 
linist. . . 

At any rate, Menshikov left 
no doubt about his feelings 
when he returned to glory — 
namely, that Soviet Commu- 
nism must be guided by the 
principles of !^arx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. He thundered this 
out on every possible occa- 
sion — and a few impossible 
ones — as he displayed the 
shoulder upon which Vladi- 
mir Ilyitch’s hand had rested. 

Menshikov stepped inside 
the main airlock of MS-1, un- 
screwed his spacesuit helmet, 
took a breath, and thade a 
face. 

“Vhat’s the matter. Commis- 
sar?” Commander Hansen 
asked politely. He had been 
chosen because he was a dip- 
lomat — of the military, not 
the Foreign Office type. 

*‘The air,” said Menshikov, 
screwing up his face even 


more. “It is not the honest air 
of the beautiful soil of Moth- 
er Russia. It stinks like an 
American spaceship.” 

Hansen did not point out 
that the Lenin could hardly 
be called an American space- 
ship. He merely said: “It is, 
perhaps, a little stuffy?” 

Menshikov sniffed through 
his lean, aged nose. “Stuffy? 
No I The place stinks ol 
neon !” 

“Oh,“ said Hansen. “Yah. 
The neon.” 

W HAT ELSE could the 
Commander have said ? 
Neon is one of the inert gas- 
es, and is even more odorless 
than ordinary air. Neon has 
no smell whatsoever. None, 
At all 

Menshikov sniffed again, a 
look of utter disgust on his 
face, “Pfaugh Pah! Can you 
tell me. Commander, why it 
should be necessary to pol- 
lute honest oxygen with this 
— this American innovation?” 

The question was purely 
rhetorical, but Hansen, who 
was helping Menshikov take 
off his spacesuit, chose to 
take it literally. 

“Veil,” he said, "dere’s a 
reason. Ordinary air is about 
eighty percent nitrogen, and 
almost twenty percent oxy- 
gen. But nitrogen has a nasty 
habit of dissolving in the 
blood, and if the pressure is 
suddenly reduced, it comes 
out of solution. It makes bub- 
bles in the blood, like the 
bubbles vhen you open a bot- 
tle of champagne.” 
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"Da” said Menshikov 
grumpily, as he pulled off a 
magnetized space boot. 

Hansen, tugging at his own 
boots, took the affirmative 
word as a sign to continue. 
“Vhen dese bubbles form, dey 
can kill a man,” he said. “It’s 
called, in English, ‘de bends’. 
It vas very early found out 
that the inert gases do not so 
act. Vhen helium is substitut- 
ed for nitrogen, it is possible 
to take a much greater drop 
in pressure because helium 
does not dissolve so readily 
in the blood. You see?” 

“Da,” growled Menshikov, 
pulling off the other boot. 

iiY^ELL, HELIUM helps 
▼ to prevent de bends 
vhen de pressure is dropped, 
but its molecular veight is too 
low. De veight of helium is 
Atomic Veight Four, you see, 
but nitrogen has a molecular 
veight of tventy-eight. Nitro- 
gen molecules are composed 
of two nitrogen atoms of 
Atomic Veight Fourteen.” 

" ‘English is spoken here’ ”, 
Menshikov muttered sarcas- 
tically under his breath as he 
unzipped his spacesuit. 

“Since helium is so light,” 
Hansen continued blithely, 
“it is not so good a substitute 
for nitrogen. In an atmos- 
phere of helium and oxygen, 
a man’s voice, for instance, 
becomes very squeaky — very 
unpleasant. But it vas found 
that neon, vhich has a mole- 
cular veight of tventy — about 
seventy percent of de veight 
of nitrogen — is a good sub- 


stitute. If de pressure goes 
off, bends are not so likely 
to result. 

“De idea was put forth by 
an engineer named Boris 
Vladimir Polovtsi, a very 
brilliant nan.” 

For the first time. Com- 
missar Menshikov brightened 
— at the name, “Vladimir”, in 
fact. 

“Ah,” he said, "so the bril- 
liant idea of substituting 
neon for nitrogen in the at- 
mosphere was discovered by 
a Russian? I did not know 
that.” He sniffed again, this 
time with appreciation. 
“What a wonderful idea! I 
presume it has saved many 
lives, eh? Only in Russia 
could such an idea have orig- 
inated!” 

Hansen smiled apologetic- 
ally. “It vas not discovered 
in Russia, Commissar. Po- 
lovtsi vas an American, the 
son of a Russian nobleman 
who vas exiled during the 
Revolution." 

Menshikov’s face darkened. 
He snorted, and muttered, 
“Stinking American neon.” 

D uring the next several 
weeks, Menshikov 
prowled around the station, 
making snide remarks in be- 
tween speeches. He got along 
with no one, particularly the 
Russians. To the British and 
Americans aboard MS-1, he 
praised Russia to the skies — 
and even above the skies. But 
to the Russians, he continu- 
ally let drop reminders that 
the Soviet Government was 
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not living up to its rightful 
commitment to the spirit of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

“Marx says: Go forth and 
teach all nations!” he pro- 
claimed once. “And we are 
no longer doing that! We 
have failed in our teaching 
and propagandizing commit- 
ment !” 

The well-educated Russian 
technicians didn’t bother to 
point out to him that he was 
quoting from the wrong book. 
■They just nodded politely 
and snickered behind their 
hands. After all, it is not po- 
lite to tell a Commissar that 
he is an ignoramus — even if 
he can speak perfect English. 

And besides, since he made 
his' comments in Russian, no 
one was obliged to pay any 
attention, anyhow. 

I T WAS three weeks after 
Menshikov came aboard — 
three weeks almost to the 
hour — that the explosion hit 
MS-1. It ripped through one 
edge of the doughnut-shaped 
wheel and tore more than half 
of it away. Observers on 
Earth said that when the 
pieces hit the atmosphere, 
they made quite spectacular 
fireballs, but that was not, of 
course, of any interest to the 
inhabitants of Manned Satel- 
lite One. 

The satellite was partially 
thrown off orbit — not far, but 
far enough to make it fail to 
register on the Earth-based 
radar stations that were 
tracking the satellite. Unfor- 
tunately, the section torn out 


was the control section for 
the radio and television con- 
tacts that MS-1 had with 
Earth. And, even more unfor- 
tunately, the hole in the rim 
of the doughnut seriously 
weakened the whole wheel. 

The emergency alarm rang 
throughout the satellite. 
Commissar Menshikov, exert- 
ing his political prerogative, 
scuttled straight toward the 
nearest intercom and asked 
imperiously for Commander 
Hansen. He didn’t get Han- 
sen right away, because his 
demand was in Russian, and 
the intercom operator — a 
Frenchman named du Bois — 
couldn’t understand a word 
of it, and was too excited 
himself to ask for a transla- 
tion. If Comrade Menshikov 
hadn’t recovered himself and 
began to bellow in English, 
he might never have reached 
the Commander. As it was, he 
finally got Hansen on the 
line. 

ANSEN, equally excited, 
answered in Swedish be- 
fore he realized that he was 
being addressed in English. 
Then he said; “Vhat the devil 
do you want?” 

“I want to know what the 
devil the Americans have 
done to us !” Menshikov 
squalled. 

“The Americans have done 
nothing.” 

“I don’t doubt it!” Menshi- 
kov shouted. “They never do 
anything at the proper time! 
What is happening?” 

“Get someone else to tell 
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you!” Hansen roared. “Ay’m 
busy ! And meanvhile get 
yourself into a spacesuit! De 
satellite is going to pieces!” 

Comrade Commissar Men- 
shikov glared at the dead in- 
tercom, slammed it down, and 
shouted to a nearby Russian 
technician. 

“What is happening? In 
the name of God, what’s go- 
ing on?” 

The technician blinked at 
hearing a good athiest invoke 
the name of the deity, but he 
answered dutifully. “The 
wheel is coming apart. Com- 
rade Commissar. We are spin- 
ning on our axis at such a 
rate as to give us a feeling of 
gravity here at the rim of the 
wheel. But now the rim has 
broken, and the centrifugal 
force is pulling us apart.” 

Then the technician ran off 
before Menshikov could re- 
ply. 

Commissar Menshikov was 
never one to let grass grow 
under his feet. Even though 
grass couldn’t possibly grow 
on a space station, he didn’t 
take any chances. He climbed 
into his spacesuit as soon as 
he could reach it. Nearby was 
an American Air Force cap- 
tain scrambling into his own 
suit. Smothering his preju- 
dices, Menshikov asked; 
“What will happen? Will we 
die?” 

“Maybe,” said the captain. 
“We..." 

A t that point, the rotat- 
ing wheel gave a sicken- 
ing lurch v/hic’i tl’iew Men- 


shikov against the wall with 
some force. His old bones 
shook, but did not break. He 
pushed himself upright as the 
American captain went on. 

“. . .we may get out of this 
if a ship is sent up imme- 
diately. But we’ve lost all 
contact with Earth, and they 
don’t even know where we 
are. Even if we get out in our 
spacesuits, it isn’t likely that 
we’ll ever get picked up in 
time.” 

“Why no^?” Menshikov 
snapped. “We have radios in 
our suits, do we not?” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed the cap- 
tain. “But if we have to 
abandon this wheel, we’ll be 
thrown in every which direc- 
tion by the centrifugal force 
of the rotation. The ship 
would have to start from 
Earth right now to get us be- 
fore we drift so far apart that 
we lose contact.” 

“Right now? Immediate- 
ly?” Menshikov asked, horri- 
fied. 

“That’s right,” said the cap- 
tain, calmly zipping up ^he 
airtight seal on his spacesuit. 
“But the communications 
center was knocked out by 
that mysterious explosion ! 
Earth doesn’t even know 
we’re in trouble.” 

Commissar Menshikov in a 
bright blue funk, lapsed again 
into his native Russian. What 
he said would not be print- 
able in the Cyrillic alphabet 
— and, of course, it meant the 
same thing in English. An- 
other lurching came, and 
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Menshikov grew even more 
unintelligible. 

"Sa-a-ay,” said the captain, 
as he screwed his suit helmet 
into place, “where you from?’’ 

“I am a Georgian,” said 
Menshikov, his native pride 
momentarily overcoming his 
fear. 

“Well, now, ain’t that a 
coincidence!” said the cap- 
tain. “Me, too! Anywhere 
near Atlanta?” 

A t that moment, the 
wheel jerked again as an- 
other main brace gave near 
the hub, and Menshikov was 
spared the ordeal of having 
to argue with the captain. 

At the same time, the pub- 
lic address system blared out 
an urgent message : “Atten- 
tion, all hands! Em Ess One 
is going to pieces! As you 
may have noticed, we’re los- 
ing air rapidly as the hull 
breaks up ! Get into your suits 
as quickly as possible, and get 
to Section Nine. Repeat: Get 
into spacesuits, and get to 
Section Nine.” 

The message was repeated 
in Russian, then in French 
and German, just to make 
sure everyone understood it. 
By that time. Commissar 
Menshikov was nearing Sec- 
tion Nine. But he was by far 
too late, as was nearly every- 
one else aboard MS-1. The 
rim began to crack away from 
the hub. With a horrible 
rending roar, the floor be- 
neath Menshikov’s feet split 
wide open, and he fell down 
into empty space. 


“Down,” of course, meant 
“away from the hub of the 
wheel”. Commissar Menshi- 
kov vras not falling toward 
Earth — he was simply being 
hurled away from the satel- 
lite by the centrifugal force 
of the rotating wheel. But to 
him, it felt as though he were 
falling, and a fall of several 
thousand miles did nothing 
to Gtabalize his equilibrium.. 

As he spun dizzily, head 
over heels, away from the sta- 
tion, he noticed several other 
spacesuited figures being 
catapulted away from the 
wreck of the station. 

But it was not the falling 
bodies that attracted his at- 
tention, it was the flame. 

The wreck of Manned Sat- 
ellite One was afire! It blazed 
with an orange-red flame that 
spurted out of it and seemed 
to fill the sky with glowing 
color. As he turned over, 
Menshikov could see the bril- 
liant sun glowing to one side, 
and the bright moon off to 
the other side. And between 
them was the flame-glowing 
hulk of the MS-1. 

Comrade Commissar Men- 
shikov was an old man. The 
terrible feeling of falling, 
combined with the dizziness 
brought on by the constantly 
changing view — sun, space 
station, moon, fire, — ^was too 
much for him. The blackness 
of space seemed to engulf 
him permanently before he 
fainted. 

But his last conscious 
thought was: “How can a 
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thing burn in space, without 
oxygen?” 

H e DIDN’T get his answer 
until he came to. 

“Hey! Wake up! You’re all 
right! Come out of it!” 

Menshikov didn’t feel like 
obeying the voice, but once 
he rwlized the inescapable 
logic of it, he opened his 
eyes, 

“I’m awake,” he said. 
“Huh?” said the American 
officer who was bending over 
him. 

Menshikov realized that he 
had spoken in Russian, so he 
repeated the phrase in Eng- 
lish. 

“Are you all right?” asked 
the American. 

Menshikov squinted at the 
golden oak leaves on the of- 
ficer’s uniform and said : “I’m 
fine, thank you, Major. 
Where am I?” 

“This is the spaceship Tru- 
man. We took off as soon as 
we saw that the MS-1 was in 
trouble. Are you Commissar 
Pyotr Ivanovitch Menshi- 
kov?” 

“I am,” Menshikov replied 
proudly. 

“Then you’re under arrest,” 
said the major mildly. 

“You have no right to ar- 
rest me!” Menshikov shouted. 
“I am a. ” 

“You are a Soviet citizen 
and therefore you are under 
arrest!” bellowed another 
voice. 

M enshikov turned his 

head in the space helmet 


and saw a tall, Oriental-look- 
ing man in the uniform of a 
General of the Red Army 
standing on the other side of 
him. The General was speak- 
ing in Russian. 

“Oh. Ah,” said Commissar 
Menshikov blankly. 

“Stupid old man !” snapped 
the General. “Why did you 
plant the bomb in the com- 
munications room of the 
MS-1?” 

“You know, then?” Men- 
shikov asked weakly. 

The Russian general looked 
at the American major. “May 
I apologize,” he said in Eng- 
lish, “for the utter stupidity 
of Tovarisch Menshikov?” 

“Sure,” said the major. 
“Apology accepted. General.” 

"rhe general glowered at 
Menshikov. “You nay con- 
fess,” he said coldly. 

C OMMISSAR MENSHI- 
KOV sighed softlyv He 
was an old man, and life did 
not mean much to him any 
more. Life really hadn’t ever 
equalled that wonderful mo- 
ment in Finland, when Vla- 
dimir Ilyitch — no, not even in 
October of 1917, reports of 
which he read when the news 
reached Siberia. Oh, well... 

“We have already arrested 
the others,” said the general. 

“If you have,” said Men- 
shikov, “then I need not 
mention their names. All I 
will confess to is putting a 
bomb in the radio room of the 
satellite.” Then he blushed 
softly. “I did not know it 
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would wreck the whole satel- 
lite.” 

The general looked at the 
American major again. “This, 
Major, is the typical counter- 
revolutionary. He makes' 
bombs, but he knows nothing 
about them.” He sighed. “He 
is an anarchist.” 

At that, Menshikov blew 
up. He sat up straight in the 
bunk and shouted: “I am not 
an anarchist! I believe the 
principles of the great Third 
International I Vladimir Ily- 
itch said I was right — he put 
his hand on my shoulder — 
and you. Comrade General, 
are a stinking little Bour- 
geois!” 

The general shook his head 
sadly. "The Soviet Union has 
changed, but Comrade Men- 
shikov hasn’t. Very sad.” 

Menshikov said something 
in Russian that even made the 
general blush. 

ARE accused,” said 
the Judge, “of being an 
anarchist and a warmonger. 
How do you plead?” 

Ex-Commissar Menshikov 
stood up, his aged bones 
creaking under the effort. 
"Not guilty,” he said. "I was 
furthering the cause. Vladi- 
mir Ilyitch.. ” (The court 
winced.) Menshikov conclud- 
ed with, "I wish I’d died in 
the wreck.” 

The Judge looked at the 
Assistant Judge, who looked 
back. Then the Judge looked 
at Menshikov. "I think there 
is no more reason to prolong 
this trial. You are fined fif- 


teen thousand rubles, and are 
henceforth forbidden to hold 
any elective or appointive or 
Party office in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Guilty on both counts.” 

Menshikov stood up, quiv- 
ering. "Is that all? I, who 
have blown up and demol- 
ished and burned a space sta- 
tion, and caused the death of 
hundreds — am I to be fined 
and released?” 

The Judge looked aston- 
ished. "Comrade Accused,” he 
said, "you killed no one. As 
soon as the Americans saw 
the flare, they sent up a ship 
to rescue everyone. And how, 
may I ask, could you have 
burned a satellite?” 

“I saw the flames,” Men- 
shikov maintained stoutly. 

"Flames? There were no 
flames. What you saw was 
the neon in the satellite’s at- 
mosphere. Ionized by the ra- 
diation from the sun, it 
glowed like a neon sign in 
the sky. It was like a great, 
red-orange comet. That’s how 
the Americans knew some- 
thing had happened. The 
space station was over North 
America at the time, and they 
saw that great red comet in 
the sky. So they sent up a 
ship in time to rescue every- 
one. You committed no mur- 
der.” 

M enshikov shook Ws 

head sadly. "I am a fail- 
ure. I have let Vladimir Ily- 
itch down. We had planned 
to demolish the radio commu- 
nications and take over the 
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'hole satellite in the name 
f the Revolution.” 

“That confirms my decision 
f ‘guilty’ on the charge of 
rarmongering,” the Judge 
rhispered in an aside to the 
assistant Judge. 

“Indeed,” agreed the Assis- 
int Judge. 

“But even in my failure,” 
lenshikov shouted, “I have 
t least put and eternal sym- 
ol in the sky for the workers 
0 see. Da! Perhaps Vladimir 
lyitch will be proud of me 
fter all!” 

“Oh? How is that?” the 
udge asked. 

“If what you say is true, 
hen the ring of ionized neon 
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must still be circling the 
Earth. Am I right?” 

The Judge nodded. “The 
Earth is now surrounded by a 
ring of glowing, ionized neon, 
but it will not last long be- 
cause of solar radiation and 
terrestrial gravitation.” Men- 
shikov’s shoulders sagged. 
The Judge looked at him 
with a mixture of sympathy 
and curiosity. “But tell me,” 
he asked, “how is this ring of 
neon a symbol of your 
cause?” 

Pyotr Ivanovitch Menshi- 
kov drew himself up to his 
full height. “Why, are you 
blind — can’t you see? It’s red, 
isn’t it?” 
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Voyage 


by GORDON R. DICKSON 


The TECOATEPETL 
(TEAKETTLE, to her 
friends) was what the 
aliens wanted. They 
cared nothing about her 
crew or cargo. And Jed 
Alant knew that if he 
did his duty, there’d be 
nothing left for him... 


THAT’S UP?” 
asked Barney Do- 
T T house, the engi- 
neer, coming through the 
hatch and swinging up the 
three metal steps of the lad- 
der to the control room. Both 
Jed Alant (the captain), and 
the young mate Tommy Ris 
were standing in front of the 
vision screen. 

‘‘We’re being followed, 
Barney,” said Jed, without 
turning around. ‘‘Come here 
and take a look.” 

The heavy old engineer 
swung himself forward to 
stand between the stocky, 
grizzled captain and the slim 
young rrjate. The screen was 
set on a hundred and eighty 
degrees rear — which meant it 
was viewing the segment of 
space directly behind them. 
Barney squinted at it. An un- 
trained eye would have seen 
nothing among the multitude 
of star points that filled it 
like an infinite number of 
gleaming drops from the 
spatter-brush of an artist; but 
the engineer, watching close- 
ly, made out in the lower left 
corner of the screen a tiny 
dark shape that occulted 
point after glowing point in 
its progress toward the cen- 
ter of the screen. 

The point seemed to crawl 
with snail-like slowness, but 
Barney frowned. ‘‘Coming up 
fast, isn’t he? Who do you 
suppose he is?” 

‘‘There’s no scheduled craft 
on that course,” said Tommy 
Ris, his blue eyes serious un- 

U 



der the carefully combed 
forelock of his brown hair. 

“Uh,” grunted Barney. 
“Think it’s Fellies?’’ 

“I’m afraid so.” Jed sighed. 
“And us with passengers.” 

T he three men fell si- 
lent, gazing at the screen. 
It was a reflection on their 
years of experience in the 
void that they thought of the 
passengers rather than them- 
selves. Your true spaceman is 
a fatalist out of necessity, 
and as a natural result of hav- 
ing his nose constantly 
rybbed in the fact that — cos- 
mically speaking — he is not 
the least bit important. With 
passengers, as they all three 
knew, the case was different. 
Passengers, by and large, are 
planet-dwellers, comfortably 
self-convinced of the necessi- 
ty for their own survival and 
liable to kick and fuss when 
the man with the scythe 
comes along. 

The Tecoatepetl — Teaket- 
tle to her friends and crew — 
had no business carrying pas- 
sengers in the first place She 
had been constructed origin- 
ally to carry vital drugs and 
physiological necessities to 
the pioneer worlds, as soon 
as they were opened for self- 
supporting colonists. When 
the first belt of extra-solar 
worlds had been supplied, she 
was already a little outdated. 
Her atomic power plant and 
her separate drive section — 
like one end of a huge dum- 
bell— balanced the control 
and payload section at the 
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other end of a connecting sec- 
tion like a long tube. Power- 
ful, but not too pretty, she 
was useful, but not so effi- 
cient, by the time sixty years 
had passed and the hair of her 
captain and engineer had 
greyed. As a result she had 
been downgraded to the car- 
rying of occasional passenger 
loads — a ccording to the 
standards of interstellar 
transportation, where human 
life is usually slightly less 
important than cargoes of 
key materials for worlds who 
lack them. 

O LD SPACESHIPS never 
die until something kills 
them, the demand for any- 
thing that will travel between 
the stars fantastically out- 
weighing the available carry- 
ing space. An operating 
spaceship is worth its weight 
in — spaceships. To human as 
-well as alien; which was why 
the non-human ship from the 
Pleiades was swiftly over- 
hauling them. Neither hum- 
ans nor cargo could hold any 
possible interest for the in- 
sectivorous humanoids; but 
the ship itself was a prize. 

“We’re five hours from 
Arcturus Base,” said Tommy, 
“and headed for it at this 
velocity he can’t turn us. 
Wonder how he figures on 
getting us past our warships 
there without being shot up.’’ 

“Ask him,” said Barney, 
showing his teeth in a grin. 

“You mean — talk to him?’’ 
Tommy looked at the captain 
for permission. 
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“Why not?” said Jed. “No, 
wait; i’ll do it. Key me in. 
Tommy.” 

The younger man seated 
himself at the transmission 
board and set himself to lo- 
cating the d i s t a n 1 1 y-ap- 
proachlng ship with a direc- 
tional beam. Fifteen minutes 
later, a green light began to 
glow and wink like a cat’s 
eye in front of him; and he 
grunted with satisfaction. 

“All yours,” he said to Jed. 
The captain moved over to 
stand in front of the screen 
as Tommy turned a dial and 
the stars faded to give an 
oddly off-key picture of a 
red-lighted control room. A 
tall, sunple-looking member 
of tire race inhebbing the 
Pleiades stars hie short 
trunk-snout looking like a 
ccnric nose stuck in the mid- 
dle of his elon'''ated face, 
looked back at him. 

“You speak human?” asked 
Jed. 

“I speak it,” ansv/cred the 
other. The voice strongly re- 
sembled a human’s except for 
a curious ringing quality, like 
a gong being struck in echo 
to the vowels. “You don’t 
speak mine?” 

“I haven’t got the range,” 
replied Jed. They stood look- 
ing at each other with curios- 
ity, but without emotion, like 
professional antagonists. 

” SAID the Pellie. “It 
takes a trained voice, 
you.” he was referring to the 
tonal changes in the language 
of his race, which covers 


several octaves, even for the 
expression of simple ideas. 
“Why you have called?” 

“We were wondering,” said 
Jed, “how you thought you 
could take our ship and car- 
ry it through the warfleet 
we’re due to pass in five 
hours.” 

“You stay in ship, you,” 
answered the other, “when we 
pass by fleet we let you leave 
ship by small boat.” 

“I bet,” said Jed. 

The Pleiadan did not 
shrug, but the tone of his 
voice conveyed the sense of 
it. ‘‘Y our choice, you.” 

“I’ll make you a deal,” said 


Jed. ' 
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cf the fleet, *, ou c.an chase 
the ship here and take it over 
without t-ny troub’e.” 

“Only-onc person you leave 
on ship blows it up,” said the 
Pleiadan. “No. You stay. Say 
nothing to fieetships. We 
stay close in for one pip on 
screen Arcturus. After we 
pass, we let you go. You trust 
us.” 

Ci'^^ELL,” said Jed. "You 
can’t blame a man for 
trying.” He waved to the Pel- 
lie, who repealed the gesture 
and cut the connection. 
“That’s that,” Jed went on, 
turning back to the other two 
humans, as Tommy thought- 
fully returned the star-pic- 
ture to the screen. The oc- 
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culting shape that was the 
ship they had just been talk- 
ing to was looming quite 
large now, indicating its 
closeness. 

“D’you think there’s any 
chance of him doing what he 
says?” Barney asked the Cap- 
tain. 

‘‘No reason to, and plenty 
of reason not to,” replied Jed. 
“That way he keeps the two 
lifeboats with the ship — 
they’re valuable in their own 
right.” This was true, as all 
three men knew. A lifeboat 
was nothing less than a space- 
ship in miniature — as long as 
you kept it away from large 
planetary bodies, whose grav- 
ity were to much for the sim- 
ple, one-way-thrust engines. 

“I suppose the passengers 
will have to be told,” broke 
in Tommy. “They’ll be seeing 
it on the lounge screen sooner 
or later. What do you say, 
Jed?” 

“Let’s not borrow trouble 
until We have to,” frowned 
the captain. They were all 
thinking the same thing, im- 
agining the passenger’s re- 
actions to an announcement 
of the true facts of the situa- 
tion. Hysteria is a nasty thing 
for a man to witness just be- 
fore his own death. 

“I wish there was some- 
thing the fleet could do,” said 
Tommy a trifle v/istfully. He 
knpw the hopelessness of the 
situation as well as the two 
older men; but the youngness 
of him protested at such and 
early end to his life. 

“If we blew ourselves up. 
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they’d get him, eh, Jed?” said 
Barney. 

“No doubt of it,” said the 
captain. “But I can’t with 
these passengers. If it was 
us. . .’’ 

T here was the sudden 

suck of air, and the muted 
slam of the opening and clos- 
ing of the bulkhead door be- 
tween the control section and 
the passengers lounge above. 
Leni Hargen, the chief stew- 
ard swung down the ladder, 
agile in spite of his ninety 
years, his small, wiry figure 
topped by a face like an an- 
cient monkey’s. He joined the 
circle. 

“Got company have we, 
Jed?” he asked, his sharp 
voice echoing off the metal, 
equipment-jammed walls. 

“A Pellie,” Jed nodded. 
“The pay-load excited?” 

.“So-so,” replied Leni. “It 
hasn’t struck home yet. First 
thing they think of when they 
see another ship is that it’s 
human, of course. ‘Damned 
clever, these aliens, but you 
don’t mean to say they can 
really do what we do’ — that 
sort of attitude. No, they 
think it’s human. And they 
want to know who their trav- 
eling companions are; sent 
me up to ask.” 

“I’ll go talk to them,” said 
Jed. 

“Why talk?” said Leni, 
Living closest of them all to 
the passengers, he had the 
most contempt for them. 
“Won’t do no good. Wait till 
the long-nose gets close, then 
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touch off the fuel, and let 
everybody die happy.” 

Barney swore. "He’s right, 
Jed. We don’t have a prayer, 
none of us. And I want to go 
when the old girl goes.” 

H e was talking about the 
Teakettle, and the cap- 
tain winced. With the excep- 
tion of Tommy and the as- 
sistant steward, the ship had 
Been their life for over half a 
century. It was unthinkable 
to imagine an existence with- 
out her. The thought of Tom- 
my made him glance at the 
young mate. “What d’you say, 
son?” 

"I...” Tommy hesitated. 
Life was desperately impor- 
tant to him and at the same 
time he was afraid of sound- 
ing like a coward. “I’d like 
to wait,” he said at last, 
shamefacedly. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” re- 
plied Jed, decisively. “Be- 
cause that’s what we’re going 
to do. I know what you think 
of your charges, Leni ; but so 
far as I’m concerned, human 
life rates over any ship — in- 
cluding this one. And as long 
as there’s one wild chance to 
take, I’ve got to take it.” 

“What chance?” said Leni. 
“They promise to turn us 
loose?” 

Jed nodded. "They did. 
And I’m going to have to go 
on the assumption that they 
wilL” 

“They will like. . 
“Steward!” said Jed; and 
Leni shut his mouth. “I’ll go 
out and talk to the passen- 


gers. The rest of you wait 
here.” 

He turned and went up the 
ladder toward the lounge 
door in the face of their si- 
lence. 

The hydraulically-operated 
door whooshed away from its 
air seal as he turned the 
handle, and sucked back into 
position after he had stepped 
through. He stood on the up- 
per level of the lounge, look- 
ing down its length at the 
gay swirl of colorfully 
dressed passengers. For a 
moment he stood unnoticed, 
seeing the lounge as it had 
been in the days when it was 
the main hold and he was 
younger. Then “Oh, there’s 
the captain!” cried someone; 
and they flocked around him, 
chattering questions. He held 
up his hand for silence. 

“I have a very serious an- 
nouncement to make,” he 
said. “The ship you see pull- 
ing up on us is not human but 
Pleiadan. They are not par- 
ticularly interested in hum- 
ans, but they want this ship. 
So after ^e pass Arcturus 
Station, we may have to take 
to the lifeboats and abandon 
the ship to them — unless 
some other means of dealing 
with the situation occurs.” 

H e stopped and waited, 
bracing himself for what 
he knew would follow: — first 
the stunned silence ; then the 
buzz of horrified talk 
amongst themselves; and fi- 
nally the returning to him of 
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their attention and their 
questions. 

"Are you sure, Captain?” 

“Look for yourself,” Jed 
waved a hand at the screen 
at the far end of the lounge 
on which the ship was now 
quite noticable. “And I’ve 
talked to their captain.” 

“What did he say?” they 
cried, a dozen voices at once. 

“He gave me the terms I 
just passed on to you,” said 
Jed. 

A silence fell on them. 
Looking down into their 
faces, Jed read their expres- 
sions clearly. This threat was 
too fantastic; there must be 
someone who had blundered. 
The spaceship company? The 
captain? 

They looked back up at 
him, and questions came fast. 

“Why don’t we speed up 
and run away from them?” 

Patiently Jed explained 
that maximum acceleration 
for humans was no more than 
the maximum acceleration for 
Fellies; and that the “speed” 
of a ship depended on the 
length of time it had been un- 
dergoing acceleration. 

“Can’t we dodge them?” 

A little cruelly, Jed de- 
scribed what even a fraction 
of a degree of sudden altera- 
tion of course would do to 
the people within the ship at 
this present velocity. 

“The warships!” someone 
was clamoring, an elderly, 
professional looking man. 
“You can call them. Cap- 
tain !” 

“If they came to meet us,” 


said Jed, "we’d pass at such 
relatively high velocities that 
they could do us no good. We 
can only continue on our 
present course, decelerating 
as We normally would, and 
hope to get safely away from 
the ship after we pass Arc- 
turus station.” 

T he mood of the crowd 
in the lounge began to 
change. Stark fear began to 
creep ir^and an ugly note ran 
through it. 

“It’s up to you,” said one 
woman, her face whitened 
and sharply harsh with unac- 
customed desperation. “You 
do something I” 

“Rest assured,” Jed an- 
swered her, speaking to them 
all. “Whatever I and the crew 
can do, will be done. Mean- 
while. .” he caught the eye 
of Eli Pellew, the young as- 
sistant steward, standing at 
the back of the room. “The 
bar will be closed; and I’ll 
expect all of you to remain 
as quiet as possible. Pellew, 
come up forward when you’ve 
closed the bar. That’s all 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

He 'turned and went back 
through the door, the babble 
of voices behind him shut off 
suddenly by its closing. He 
re-descended the ladder to 
find the mate, engineer and 
steward in deep discussion, 
which broke off as he came 
in. 

"What’s this?” he said 
cheerfully. “Mutiny?” 

“Council of war,” said 
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Barney, “It’s your decision, 
but we thought...” 

“Go ahead,” said Jed. Six- 
ty years of experience had 
taught him when to stand on 
his rights as captain, and 
when to fit in as one of the 
group. 

“We’ve been talking a few 
things over,” said Barney, 
“proceeding on the assump- 
tion — ^which most of us figure 
is a downright fact — that the 
Pellie hasn’t any intention of 
letting us go, anyway.” 

“Go on.” 

<<^n^ELL,” said Barney. 

▼V Almost exactly Jed’s 
age and almost his eqpal in 
ranli, the engineer slipped 
easily into the position of 
spokesman for the rest of the 
crew. “Following t’nat line of 
thought, the conclusion is 
v/e’ve got nothing to lose. So 
to start out with, why not 
notify the Arcturus Base 
ships, anyway?” 

“Because he just might 
keep that promise,” said Jed. 
Behind them, the lounge door 
swished and banged. Pellev/ 
came down the steps, his col- 
lar and stewards jacket some- 
what messed up. 

“They’re steaming up in 
there,” he announced. 

“Better go back and dog 
that door shut then,” said 
Jed. 

“I already did,” replied 
Eli, his round young face un- 
der its blond hair rosy with 
excitement. “I locked the 
connecting door to the galley, 
too. They’re shut in.” 


“Good job,” approved Jed. 
“Hope it doesn t lead to 
panic, though. I may have to 
talk to them again. You were 
saying, Barney. . . ” 

“The point is,” said the en- 
gineer, taking up his argu- 
ment again, “we’re like a wal- 
nut in its shell with the dif- 
ference that they want the 
shell, not the meat inside it. 
The way to take a ship like 
this is with a boarding party 
cutting its way through the 
main lock. Bloody, but the 
least damaging to the ship, 
itself. They won't want to 
fire on us; and if they try to 
put a boarding party aboard 
between heve aiid Arcturus 
Base, vire’ll certainly message 
ahead and the v^arships’ll 
have no reason for not open- 
ing fire on them. Bat if we 
simply message ahead and 
stay put, they'll jnst have to 
ride along and hope to use us 
for hostages when we reach 
the Base area.” 

“Sensible,” said Jed, “pro- 
vided they really don’t mean 
to let us get away aftery/ard.” 

“You know they don’t, 
Jed,” protested the engineer. 
“When did they ever let 
crew or passengers get away? 
It’s not in their psychology — 
I think.” 

“They like to tidy up af- 
terwards, that's true,” said 
Jed. He thought for a minute. 
“All right; we’ll call. Then 
what do you suggest?” 

T here was a moment’s 
uncomfortable silence. 

“At least we know he won’t 
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get away then,” said old Leni. 
“The warships’ll follow and 
take care of him.” 

Jed smiled a little sadly. “I 
tliought as much.” He glanced 
at Tommy. “Well, make a 
message off. How long should 
it take to reach the Base?” 

“About ten minutes.” 

“All right,” Jed nodded. 
“Let me know if you rouse 
any reaction from our friend 
behind us.” He looked at the 
stewards. “You two keep an 
eye on the passengers; 
Barney, come along with me.” 

They had been shipmates 
and friends for a long time. 
Barney turned and followed 
without a word as the captain 
took the three steps of the 
down ladder to the bulkhead 
door leading under the pas- 
senger quarters; and led the 
way through. 

They stepped into a nar- 
row passageway that was all 
metal, except for the rubbery 
plastic matting underfoot; 
the door sucked to behind 
them. Like all sections of the 
ship sealed by the heavy 
doors, it was soundproof to 
all other sections. But the 
light overhead was merely an 
occasional glimmer from 
spaced tubes ; and the pas- 
sageway itself was so narrow 
that there was barely room 
for two men to stand breast- 
to-breast and talk. 

J ED, THEREFORE, did not 
talk here. Instead he led 
the way back down the ship, 
ducking at the middle where 


the lifeboat blisters — one on 
each side of the ship — bulged 
down into the passage ; and 
up three more steps at the 
far end. Here another door 
waited to be passed ; when 
they had gone through it, 
they found themselves in the 
central tube that ran connect- 
ed the payload section of the 
ship with the drive section 
where the atomics were locat- 
ed. 

This passage was wider, be- 
ing the full size of the tube, 
and its circular shape appar- 
ent to the eye. Two and a half 
meters in diameter was the 
tube, but its walls were rela- 
tively thin and uninsulated — 
except for a radiation protec- 
tive coating between the two 
skins of metal that made the 
tube. In spite of the ships 
heating system, the “cold of 
space” seemed to seep 
through. Jed led the way to 
the midpoint of the tube 
where two small vision 
screens were set, one on each 
side of the tube. These re- 
layed the picture — seen by 
antennae arms that extended 
like two huge knitting nee- 
dles jutting out on each side 
of the ship beyond the 
screens — and looked back to 
scan each its own side of the 
space-going vessel. The trou- 
ble-sbooting screens. Jed 
gestured at them, to the iden- 
tical dumbbell shape imaged 
on each. 

"W hat do you see, 
Barney?” 

The engineer looked at the 
screens and back at his cap- 
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tain, puzzled. “The ahip,” he 
■aid at last. “Why, what do 
you see?’’ 

“A fifty-fifty chance.** 

A t that moment, there 
was a sudden shock that 
shook the vessel from end to 
end and sent the two men 
staggering. Recovering first, 
the captain took two quick 
steps back to the screen. On 
the rear left could now be 
seen, beyond the bulge of the 
drive section, the distant for- 
ward half of the Pleiadan 
ship. On the drive section it- 
self, was a black hole with 
outcurling ragged metal 
edges — ^was the mark of a hit 
by an explosive shell in space. 

“So they don’t want to fire 
on us,’’ said Jed, turning to 
Barney grimly. 

The engineer looked shak- 
en. “The message to Arcturus 
Base must have made him 
mad.’’ Suddenly he turned 
and began plunging back 
down the tunnel. “I’ve got to 
find out what damage they 
did !’’ he shouted back. 

Jed nodded; turning on his 
heel, he hurried back toward 
the control room. He came up 
the ladder to find the young 
first mate and Leni facing 
each other. Tommy was 
white, but the eyes of the 
wizened little steward glowed 
black with rage. 

“Ram them!” shouted the 
small man, spinning on Jed 
as he came up the three steps 
of the ladder in one jump. 

“Leni,” said Jed, coldly. 
“You’re under arrest; get to 


your quarters and stay there." 

The steward hesitated, his 
old face twisted and violent. 
Suddenly, the expression of 
his features twisted and 
broke, leaving him looking 
simply ancient and pathetic. 
He choked on a sob and 
turned away, stumbling blind- 
ly toward the door on the 
level of the cabin floor, be- 
tween the two stairways, that 
led to the captains and crew 
quarters under the upper 
level of the passenger lounge. 

“Go with him,” Jed in- 
structed Eli Pellew, who was 
still at his station by the in- 
tercom screen, watching pro- 
ceedings among the passen- 
gers. “Wait a second,” he 
added, as the young second 
steward turned to go. 
“How've they been in there?” 

“Noisy, blit quiet now,” an- 
swered the boy. “That shot 
we took seems to have quieted 
them. They’re praying, some 
of them.” 

J ED NODDED, and Eli 
dived through the door 
leading back to crew’s quar- 
ters. The captain turned back 
to Tommy. “Have you 
touched anything since we 
were fired on?” 

“No sir,” said Tommy. "I 
had my hands full, keeping 
Leni off the controls. But 
we’re tumbling end-over- 
end.” 

“Good. We won’t touch 
anything. Make him wonder 
whether he did us any vital 
damage, or not. Any answer 
from Arcturus?” 
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"Just before you came 
back.” answered the mate. 
"They acknowledged and said 
they were standing by to re- 
ceive or follow us.” 

“Also good. I’ve got a gam- 
ble in mind; but it’s among 
the three of us — you, Barney, 
and me ; and he’s back looking 
at the drive section. There’s 
nothing more to be done here. 
I don’t want to answer, the 
Pellie if he calls us, an3rway; 
keep him guessing. Come on- 
with me back and we’ll talk 
with Barney.” 

A curious lcx>k in the 
younger man’s eyes warned 
Jed he was talking with an 
unusual excitement. Mental- 
ly reproving himself, he 
turned on his heel and led the 
way back down below the pas- 
senger section and through 
the full length of the tube 
back to the drive section. 
They stepped through a fur- 
ther door into one vast cham- 
ber honeycombed with equip- 
ment and to be traversed only 
by a network of ladders and 
catwalks. 

“Barney!” Jed yelled. 

“Yo!” came a distant an- 
swer and shortly the engineer 
came into view whisking his 
heavy old bulk up and down 
ladders with the agility of 
long practise. He came for- 
ward at a level about two 
meters over their head and 
dropped hand over hand 
doug} a ladder to stand at last 
in front of them. 

<ilLFOW WAS it?” asked 
the captain. 
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“Not bad, thank the Lord,” 
said Barney, wiping his face. 
There was a black smudge of 
resealing material on his fore- 
head. “It was back of the fuel 
bins and the whole section 
sealed off automatically.” 

“Barney...” said Jed. 

“Yes?” The engineer had 
found a cleaner-cloth in his 
pocket and was scrubbing at 
the black gunk below his re- 
ceded hairline. 

“You remember we were 
looking at the ship and I said 
I thought I saw a fifty-fifty 
chance?” 

“That’s right.” The hand 
holding the cloth dropped 
suddenly to Barney’s side and 
he looked at his captain with 
alert interest. 

“Well, tell me something,” 
said Jed. “We haven’t used 
power since before the Pellie 
showed up. That means the 
tubes have all been closed, 
haven’t they?” 

“Of course,” said the engi- 
neer, indignantly. “They’re 
always closed immediately 
after firing; you know that.” 

“And with the tubes closed, 
our back end looks just like 
our front, doesn’t it?” 

“Why, sure,” said Barney, 
“but 1 still don’t see what 
good that does us.” 

“When we’re all in one 
piece, it doesn’t,” replied Jed. 
“But suppose, just as we hit 
the Arcturus Base area, we 
break in the middle of the 
connecting tube and our two 
halves go in opposite direc- 
tions? What’s the Pellie to do 
then? He can run down one 
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section only at the cost of 
getting separated from the 
other; and by that time the 
warships’ll be up. So if we 
cut the ship in half, it gives 
us an even chance of being 
the section he doesn’t chase.” 

H IS WORDS left the two 
other men in a stunned 
silence for several seconds. 
Tommy was the first to re- 
cover. His eyes lit up at the 
possibility and he wheeled on 
the engineer. “That’s terrific 
■ — isn’t it Barney? We can 
fool him! Isn’t that a fine 
idea?” 

To the younger man’s sur- 
prise, the engineer did not 
take fire from his enthusiasm. 
In fact, he pursed his heavy 
lips, doubtfully. “I don’t 
know,” he said slowly. “We’d 
have to think it over.” 

Jed was watching his old 
friend and shipmate with 
hard, bright eyes. “All right, 
cut it out, Barney.” 

The engineer raised inno- 
cent, wondering eyes to the 
captain. “Cut it out?” he 
echeod.' “I don’t know what 
you mean, Jed.” 

“You know damn well what 
I mean,” said Jed. “I already 
had to put Leni under arrest 
in his quarters, with Eli as 
guard over him, because of 
the same attitude you’re tak- 
ing. She’s a fine old ship, 
Barney and I love her, too — 
more than anything else I can 
think of. But get this 
straight. The passenger’s 
lives come first and ours too. 


Then the Teakettle. Is that 
clear?” 

The last three words came 
out like the crack of a whip. 
Barney dropped his head, and 
Tommy was astonished to see 
the glint of tears in the old 
man’s eyes. “I don’t know 
what I’ll do without her,” he 
mumbled. 

“Nor I,” answered Jed, 
more gently now. “But what 
must be, must, Barney. We 
can’t become selfish because 
our remaining years are 
short. Now, . .how are we go- 
ing to cut the tube?” 

“E X p 1 (Js i V e?” suggest- 
ed Tommy. “Have we got 
any ?” 

“Not a gram,” said Jed, 
grimly. 

Barney spoke up. "There’s 
cutting torches back in the 
drive section.” 

ED BIT his lower lip. “I 
don’t like that notion too 
well,” he said, slowly. “It 
means we’d have to work in 
suits, because we’d loose air 
from the tube with the first 
hole made. And then, they’d 
see us busy at it and have 
time to think of some coun- 
ter-move.” 

“The metal’s thin,” said 
Tommy. “If we pried off the 
inside plates with a crowbar, 
and chiseled out the insula- 
tion, a metal saw should do 
the work.” 

“Fine,” said Barney. “Only 
we don’t have a metal saw.” 

“I thought every drive sec- 
tion had metal saws among its 
tools,” Tommy said. 
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“Do you think I carry a 
machine shop? Torches were 
all I ever needed.” 

The old man was still up- 
set. Jed, who had been think- 
ing, spoke up. “We’ve got 
signal flares, haven’t we, 
Tom?” 

“Yes sir,” answered Tom- 
my. The emergency equip- 
ment was his responsibility. 

“Isn’t the powder in theril 
hot enough to melt through 
the outer skin of the tube 
here ?” 

“By God, yes,” said Tom- 
my. “It’s^got a thermite base; 
this stuff'd boil like water.” 

“Then that’s it,” said Jed. 
“Go bring us as much as 
you’ve got.” Tommy started 
off at a run down the tube. 

Jed turned to the engineer, 
who was leaning, his face sag- 
ging, arainst the curve of the 
v/dll. “Don’t take it so hard, 
you old idiot!” he said, in a 
fierce, soft voice. “Chances 
arc the Pcllie’ll give up when 
he sees us split. Then it’s just 
a matter of running the two 
halves down and sticking 
them together again.” 

Barney pushed himself 
away from the wall and shook 
his head. “We’ll kill her; you 
know we will. We’ll kill her.” 
And he turned and moved 
heavily off in the direction of 
the drive section, passing 
through the door and leaving 
Jed alone. 

T he young mate seemed 
to take a long time return- 
ing and Jed had the chance to 
feel his age and the loneliness 


that was to come; before the 
payload — section door opened 
and Tommy backed through, 
pushing his way with his 
shoulders, his arms loaded 
down with the long metal 
tubes of the flares. 

“Stack them here,” said 
Jed, taking charge. “Now, 
how are we going to stick the 
powder to the wall?” 

“.. Thought of every- 
thing,” grunted Tommy. He 
settled his armload on the 
floor, and, reaching around 
behind him, unhooked two 
short crowbars from his belt. 
His bulging pockets produced 
several bottles of the pitch- 
like emergency sealer. “We 
pry off the inner skin, gouge 
out insulation to the outer 
skin, and seal the powder in 
with gunk.” 

“Good boy,” approved Jed. 

They set to work, captain 
and mate together. In the 
narrow space of the tube, 
back-to-back, they grunted 
and pried until a half-meter 
width of the inner metal pan- 
nelling had been removed. 
Then the sharp points of the 
crowbars came into action; 
they chipped and pounded at 
the heavy, brittle insulation 
until metal showed through 
beyond. A fine, searing dust 
rose from the fragmented in- 
sulation and hung in the 
passage. They coughed and 
choked but worked on. 

“All done,” said Tommy, 
finally. “Except for the con- 
trol cables.” He was referring 
to the thick metal conduits 
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running between the control 
room and the drive section. 

“Leave them — they’ll burn, 
too,” wheezed Jed. “Now help 
me with the powder.” 

S TEP BY step they drew 
their circle around the 
tube; white, innocent-looking 
powder, held in by sticky 
blackness. Finally, they were 
done. 

“Fuse?”' said Jed. 

“Here.” Tommy pulled a 
coil of shining, slim wire 
from within his tunic. It was 
regulation electrical contact 
cable, spliced and fitted with 
an explosive cap. Jed took 
the end and wedged it into 
the gunk, pushing it through 
to the powder beneath. Then 
they moved back, paying it 
out as they went, along the 
tube, through the door, up 
the under passage and into 
the control room. 

The two men collapsed on 
to seats before the equipment 
boards. 

“Whew!” said Tommy, af- 
ter a few moments. “That was 
a job!” 

Jed nodded. He was feel- 
ing his age, and there was a 
sharp pain in his chest. After 
he had rested a few more 
minutes, he got up and began 
checking their position. 

They were close to Arctu- 
rus Base Area, that 'imaginary 
globe of space which enclosed 
the waiting warfleet, whose 
duty is to guard the Arctu- 
tian planets. Jed set his view- 
er up to maximum range and 
probed the empty distances 


ahead. There was nothing on 
it, but the armed ships which 
might rescue them could not 
be too far away. 

“I’ll give them another fif- 
teen minutes; then we’ll 
split,” said Jed, glancing at 
the younger man. Suddenly 
he was aware of the empti- 
ness of the control room. “By 
heaven, Barney’s still back in 
the drive section. Get him up 
front here !” 

T ommy dived for the 
down stairs; and vanished 
through the door. Jed grim- 
aced and glanced at the clock. 
He reached out to call ahead 
to the armed vessels, then re- 
membered the shot that had 
been fired at them on the pre- 
vious occasion and took his 
hand away. He checked the 
scanner. 

There were a couple of pips 
tiny in the distance, too far 
to show on the screen. 

The waiting seemed inter- 
minable. Finally Tommy re- 
appeared, almost literally 
herding the old engineer be- 
fore him. 

“We aren’t going to waste 
any more time,” said Jed. 
“Take seats and strap your- 
self in.” He leaned over and 
keyed in the intercom to the 
passenger lounge. 

“Attention,” he said. The 
view on the screen faded 
from the stars to the lounge’s 
interior. Weary, hopeless and 
frightened people looked up 
at him without much reaction. 
“Will you please take seats 
and fasten yourself in them. 
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We are about to attempt eva- 
sive action.” 

“What for?” said a tall 
man, standing greyfaced to- 
ward the back of the room. 
“You sajd before it was no 
use.” 

“We’re almost up to the 
Arcturus Base Fleet,” an- 
swered Jed. “It may do some 
good now. Will you strap 
yourself in, please?” 

“Why should we strap our- 
selves in?” cried a little man 
who had been sitting with his 
head in his hands. He now 
raised it, his deep eyes wild. 
“Why did you lock the 
doors? What. . .” 

"Strap yourselves in! 
That’s an order!’’ thundered 
Jed suddenly, tried beyond 
all patience. 

Stunned by the volume of 
the intercom amplifier, the 
passengers fell into their 
seats without further protest, 
stumbling over each other in 
their haste. Safety belts 
snapped; and when Jed could 
tell by looking at the screen 
that all were secured, he 
switched back to an outside 
view, 

A head, the warships of 
the Base were being rap- 
idly overhauled in spite of 
the fact that they were build- 
ing up velocity in the same 
direction as the Teakettle and 
the Pleiadan at maximum 
bearable acceleration. The 
alien ship itself was hanging 
in close and directly behind 
the Teakettle, so that they 
too would show as long as 


possible as a single pip on the 
warship’s screens. Now was 
the time to do whatever could 
be done. 

Jed turned and threw a 
quick glance about the con- 
trol room. Leni and young 
Eli Pellew had come out of 
the crew quarters and were 
strapped in side by side, in 
the observer seats. Tommy 
must have warned them. The 
young mate himself was 
strapped into the acceleration 
chair before the auxiliary 
screen; and on Jed’s other 
side to his right, Barney sat 
belted to the chair before the 
direct drive controls. This 
was his proper post; and al- 
though there was nothing 
now for him to do there, Jed 
thought he understood the 
impulse that had pushed the 
old man to his accustomed 
place. Jed reached for the 
contact switch and lifted it. 
The cable trailed away from 
him on the floor, silver to the 
bottom of the door and dis- 
appeared beneath it. 

Jed glanced once more 
about the control room. Tom- 
my’s face, to his left, was 
tense on the screen, watching 
the growing shapes of the 
warship, pale — but not so pale 
as the face of Eli Pellew be- 
hind him, who seemed 
drugged with - shock. Beside 
Eli’s young face, Leni’s eyes 
glared up at him, black and 
bitter. On his right, Barney 
sat slumped before his board, 
his fingers resting laxily 
upon the controls, his face 
unreadable. 
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He seemed chained and 
bound to inertness by the de- 
pression within him. But as 
Jed turned his way and 
closed his fingers about the 
switch, from the corner of his 
eyes, he seemed to see the 
fingers of the old man flick- 
er, once. 

And almost in the same 
heartbeat, closed his, own fin- 
gers, closing the switch. 

T he ship bucked once 
like an insane thing ; as 
the superheated air in the 
tube exploded outward 
through the vaporized metal 
of the outer skin. The stars 
spun like a pinwheel on the 
screen ; and into view swam 
the full length of the Pleia- 
dan and the tumbling other 
half of the Teakettle. Fingers 
working on the direction 
finders, flickering but work- 
ing on the self-contained 
emergency power stored in 
the controlroom itself, Jed 
kept the two images on the 
screen together. 

As the warships swelled on 
the screen, the nose of the 
Pellie ship swung first in 
this direction, then in that, 
sniffing after the two frag- 
ments of what had been the 
Teakettle, like a hunting ter- 
rier after two scuttling mice. 
The warships were growing 
fast, and for the alien, death 
was certain. It fired once at 
the drive section; then, 
ominously, its nose swung to- 
ward the payload half. Nose- 
on on the screen it stood be- 
fore them. 


"Sweetheart..." whispered 
Barney. And at that moment, 
from the tattered half-tube 
attached to the fleeting drive 
section shot a sudden, long 
spurt of yellow flame, hur- 
tling it further and faster... 

...And the alien swung to 
follow it. For the first time, 
from its tubes came a flare 
of power — not a change of 
direction, but an additional 
thrust forward that, though 
diverging brought it up level 
and close to the burning tube 
and ball. 

And its guns began to 
pound the fleeing drive sec- 
tion. 

B ehind Jed, Leni sobbed 
once. And Jed, looking 
over at Barney, saw the heavy 
old man press back in his 
seat, eyes wide, but with an 
incomprehensible wildness on 
his face. 

The warships were closing 
up now. Ranging shells from 
their heavy guns began to 
search out the alien. But be- 
■fore they could strike home; 
Barney shouted like a ber- 
serker, his old voice crack- 
ing. The drive section opened 
up like a flower into a bril- 
liant. pure white blossom of 
flame whose lightest touch 
was extinction. And the alien 
ship flared like a burnt moth. 

In the silence of the con- 
trol room they sat and 
watched it burn. And when 
the fire had died; and the 
warships were far behind, but 
coming up fast now, Jed 
turned to the engineer. 
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understanding 


“Thanks, Barney,” he said. 

“Thank her,” said Barney 
emptily. “All I did was to 
pull the damping rods.” 

They looked at each other 
across the little distance and 
the useless controls between; 


two old men 
each other. 

Jed turned away and 
flicked on the intercom. “At- 
tention all passengers,” he 
said. “You may unstrap now.” 
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As war approached, Anthony Fallon wondered if 
he’d be killed as a result of some of the infor- 
mation he’d given the enemy. Meanwhile, he had 
to lead Dr. Fredro safely through the maze in- 
side the Safq, and find a way out for them, with 
the secret of this sinister edifice! 


Synopsis 

DR. JULIAN FREDRO, a 
Polish archeologist, arrives 
on Krishna in 2168 to investi~ 
gate the Safq, (a mysterious 
monumental building, shaped 
like a spiral shell), in Zanid, 
the capital of Balhib. AN- 
THONY FALLON, an Eng- 
lish adventurer living in Za- 
nid with a jagain (legal mis- 


tress) named GAZI, spies for 
QAIS of Babaal, an agent of 
GHUUR of Uriiq, the Ka- 
muran (Khan) of Qaath, the 
steppe-land west of Balhib. 
PERCY MJIPA-, an African 
serving as Terran consul in 
Zanid, has learned of Fallon's 
occupation, and uses this 
knowledge to force Fallon 
to agree to help Dr. Fredro 
enter the Safq, which is con- 
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trolled by the sinister cult of 
Yesht. Mjipa wishes Fallon 
to investigate the disappear- 
ance of three Earthmen in 
Balhib, all having vanished 
during the last three years. 

Fallon belongs to the Juru 
Company of the Civic Guard 
of Zanid, which includes 
many non-Krishnans. From 
CAPTAIN KORDAQ of the 
regular army, the ( command- 
ing officer of the Juru Com- 
pany), Fallon hears that 
Ghuur is about to attack 
Balhib and annex it to his 
great and growing empire. 
In the course of a night's pa- 
trol, Fallon breaks up a duel 
and makes a preliminary re- 
connaissance of the Safq. 
Kordaq asks to renew his old 
acquaintance with Gazi, with 
whom he was once in love. 

Fallon has already declined 
a request from Qais that he 
look into the Safq. Now, see- 
ing that he must do so any- 
way, he drives a bargain with 
the agent, hoping to get 
enough money to win back 
the throne of Zamba, which 
he briefly occupied. Qais 
writes a 2500-kard draft to 
Fallon on the banker KAS- 
TAMBANG, with whom he 
secretly does business. This 
draft is cut into three parts, 
one each being kept by Qais, 
Fallon, and Kastambang until 
the information is furnished 
to Qais. The banker invites 
Fallon to a party, at which 
he will introduce him to a 
renegade priest of Yesht who 
eaa give Fallon the ritual of 


the Yeshtite services. 

Fallon testifies at the trial 
of the duellists. CIREJ, one 
of the duellists, thanks Fal- 
lon for saving his life, and 
vows everlasting gratitude, 

Fallon, with an advance of 
a hundred karda, buys Gazi 
new clothes for the party. In 
the shop he meets Fredro, 
who goes with him to the 
public bath. This is held in 
the open by spraying water 
from shower-heads mounted 
on a water-wagon on a 
crowd of Zaniduma. Fallon 
sees V/ELCOME WAGNER, 
a fanatical American Ecu- 
menical-Monotheist mission- 
ary, haranguing the crowd on 
the sinfulness of public ex- 
posure. Fredro starts to pho- 
tograph the Zaniduma, brush- 
ing aside Fallon's warning 
that they believe that to be 
photographed naked deprives 
one of one's soul. 

By their tactless actions, 
the missionary and the arche- 
ologist stir the crowd to 
fury. Fallon rescues Wagner, 
Fredro, and Gazi from the 
riot by commandeering the 
water-wagon and driving it 
off. Next day he is sum- 
moned by Mjipa, who ex- 
plains to him what he had not 
realized — that Fallon alone 
was invited to Kastambang’ s 
party, Gazi not being of high 
enough class. To avoid a row. 
with Gazi, Fallon concocts 
an elaborate scheme. He ex- 
plains his blunder to Kordaq 
and gives him two tickets to 
a play, with instructions tfli 
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call early in the evening. Af- 
ter dinner, Fallon pretends 
to fall sick. When Kordaq 
arrives, Fallon urges Gazi to 
go with the captain to the 
play. 

When they have left, Fal- 
lon goes to Kastambang’s 
house alone. The banker in- 
troduces him to the renegade 
Yeshtite, both being cloaked 
and masked to prevent recog- 
nition. Then Fallon attends 
the fight staged between two 
large Krishnan carnivores, a 
yeki and a dragon-like shan. 
He sits near LIYARA the 
brass-founder, the backer of 
the secret opposition to the 
mad King Kir, and recog- 
nizes Liyara’s voice as that 
of the ex-Yeshtite priest. 
During the fight, Liyara 
pushes Fallon over the bar- 
rier so that he falls into the 
arena. He finds himself fac- 
ing the yeki, which has 
killed the shan. Kastambang 
throws Fallon a sword, with 
which he drives. the yeki back 
into its tunnel. 

The Zaniduma collect a 
purse to reward Fallon for 
his bravery, but he gets 
drunk and gambles the mon- 
ey away. When he gets home 
late he finds no Gazi. 


VI 

A nthony fallon 

awakened stiff and 
uncomfortable, with a 
vile taste in his mouth. His 
neck felt as if it had ac- 
quired a permanent kink 
from last night’s fall. Gradu- 
ally, as he pulled himsef to- 
gether, he realized that he 
had slept in his clothes. He 
remembered dimly coming in 
drunk, finding Gazi not yet 
returned. . . 

Where was the wench 
now? 

He sat up, glaring. No 
Gazi. He called. No answer. 

Fallon sat on the edge of 
the bed for a few seconds, 
rubbing the sleep out of his 
eyes and jerking his head 
this way and that to exercise 
his wrenched neck. Then he 
got up and searched the 
house. Still no Gazi. Not only 
was she gone; she had taken 
her clothes and minor posses- 
sions with her. 

Perhaps she had met with 
accident or foul play. Per- 
haps she had come in, failed 
to find Fallon and, in a rage 
gone off with Kordaq. He 
would look into the matter as 
soon as he had fed himself. 
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He did not intend to force 
issues on an empty stomach. 

As he prepared breakfast 
with shaking hands, his mind 
wandered over the various 
possibilities. She might be all 
right, but not have gone 
home with Kordaq after all; 
so it wouldn’t do to skewer 
the fellow at first sight, 
without giving him a chance 
to explain. 

F allon might have re- 
flected that, after all, Gazi 
was not his wife; in Balhib, 
women were free to change 
their jagains whenever they 
pleased, somewhat like the 
system in force among the 
ruling caste in Mikardand. 
But just now, the mere 
thought that Gazi might have 
deserted him for Kordaq 
roused such rage at the 
wound to his amour-propre — 
a more poignant emotion with 
him than his affection for 
her — as to sweep all other 
considerations aside. 

He choked down a cold 
breakfast, pulled on his boots, 
hitched up his sword and, 
without bothering to shave, 
set out for the barracks at 
the east side of the town. 
The sun had been up less 
than a Krishnan hour, and 
the breeze was beginning to 
make the dust-whirls dance. 

A half-hour’s ride on the 
aya-drawn bus brought him 
to the barracks, where a sur- 
ly soldier at the reception- 
desk gave him the address of 


Kordaq’s suite of rooms. An- 
other half-hour brought his 
search to a close. 

The apartment-house which 
Kordaq Kved in stood at the 
northern end of the Kharju, 
where the shops and banks oP" 
that district gave way to the 
middle-class residences of the 
Zardu to the north. This par- 
ticular house backed up 
against the old city wall, 
which had been partly de- 
molished and turned into a 
thoroughfare. The growth of 
the city northward had made 
it necessary to build a new 
wall beyond the old, to en- 
compass the new district. 

Fallon read the names of 
the tenants on the plaque af- 
fixed to the wall beside the 
door, and stamped up the 
stairs to the third floor. He 
made sure of the right door 
and struck the gong beside 
it. 

W HEN THERE was no 
response he struck it 
again, harder, and finally 
knocked on the door, which 
the Balhibuma seldom did. 
At length he heard movement 
inside, and the door opened 
to reveal an extremely sleepy 
and confused-looking Kor- 
daq. His green hair was 
awry: a blanket protected his 
bony shoulders against the 
early-morning chill, and he 
carried a naked sword in his 
hand. It was normal for a 
Krishnan thus to answer a 
knock at so untoward an 
hour, for Fallon might as 
well have been a robber. 
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Kordaq asked, “What in 
the name of Hoi’s green eyes 
— oh, ’tis Master Antane ! 
what brings you hither to 
shatter my slumber, sir? 
Some gross emergency dire, 
I trust?’’ 

“Where’s Gazi?” said Fal- 
lon, his hand straying behind 
him towards his own hilt. He 
knew the Krishnan trick of 
drawing a sword behind one’s 
one body, which sometimes 
helped to surprise an antag- 
onist. 

Kordaq blinked some more 
sleep out of his eyes. “Why,” 
he replied innocently, “hav- 
ing done me the honor to 
take me as her new jagain — 
in consequence of your folly 
of yester-eve, whereby, de- 
spite all I could do, your de- 
ception of her revealed itself 
— the girl’s in my bed. Where 
else?’’ 

“You... you mean you ad- 
mit. . 

“Admit what? I’m telling 
you straight. ’Tis true we 
should have left a note for 
you, informing you of the 
new arrangement ; but in the 
excitement of discovering our 
mutual passion, we forgot. 
Now get you hence, good my 
sir, and let me resume my 
disjoined doze. Next time, I 
pray, call upon a night-work- 
ing man at some more seem- 
ly hour.’’ 

Fallon choked with rage. 
“You think you can walk off 
with my woman, and then tell 
me to go away and let you 
sleep?” 


“What ails you, Earthman? 
This is not barbarous Qaath, 
where women are property. 
Gazi may nnake her bed where 
and with whom she likes. 
Now get out, ere I teach you 
a lesson in manners — a sci- 
ence whereof your brusque 
breed from beyond the stars, 
for all their wisdom, appear 
to know as little as an un- 
hatched babe.’’ 

“Oh, yes?” snarled Fallon. 
“I’ll teach you a manner!” 

He stepped back, whipped 
out his sword in the behind- 
the-back draw, knd bored in. 

TILL. SOMEWHAT 
fogged with sleep, Kor- 
daq hesitated for a fraction 
of a second before deciding 
whether to meet the attack or 
to slam the door shut; thus, 
Fallon’s blade v/as lunging 
towards his chest before he 
moved. By a hasty parry, 
combined with a backwards 
leap, he barely saved himself 
from being spitted. 

In so doing, however, he 
relinquished control over the 
door; Fallon plunged through 
and kicked the door shut be- 
hind him. 

“Madman !” said Kordaq, 
whipping off his blanket and 
whirling it around his right 
arm for a shield. “Your im- 
minent doom’s upon your own 
head. Have at you, base 
swasher!” And he rushed in 
his turn. 

Tick-zing-clang went the 
heavy blades. Fallon beat off 
the attack, but his ripostes 
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and counters were stopped 
with ease by Kordaq, either 
with his blade or with his 
blanketed arm. Fallon was 
too full of the urge to kill to 
notice what an odd spectacle 
his opponent made, nude but 
for the sword and the blan- 
ket. 

“Antane!” cried Gazi’s 
voice from the doorway to 
the bed chamber. 

Fallon and Kordaq both 
let their eyes stray for a 
fleeting instant towards the 
door, in which Gazi stood 
with her hands pressed to her 
cheeks. But instantly each 
brought back his attention to 
his opponent before the oth- 
er could take advantage of 
the distraction. 

T sing-click-swish f 

T he fighters circled, 

warier now. Fallon knew 
from the first few passages 
that they were well matched. 
While he was heavier and 
(being an Earthman) basical- 
ly stronger, Kordaq was 
younger and had the longer 
reach. Kordaq’s blanket off- 
set Fallon’s superior fencing- 
technique. 

T ick-tick-clang! 

Fallon knocked over a 
small table and kicked it out 
of the way. 

Swish-chunk! 

Kordaq feinted, then aimed 
a vicious cut at Fallon’s head. 
Fallon ducked; the slash 
sheared through the bronze 
stem of the floor-lamp and 
sent its decapitated top 


bouncing across the floor, 
while the remainder of the 
standard toppled over with a 
crash. 

Clang-dzing! 

Round and round they 
went. Once when Fallon 
found himself facing Gazi in 
the doorway, he took the oc- 
casion to shout, “I say, Gazi, 
either get dressed or go 
away! You’re distracting us!” 

She paid no attention, and 
the duel continued. By a 
sudden flurry of thrusts and 
lunges Kordaq backed Fallon 
against a wall. A final lunge 
would liave nailed him to the 
wall, but Fallon jumped aside 
and Kordaq’s point pierced 
the room's one picture, a 
cheap copy of Ma’siiir’s well- 
knoviUi painting Dawn Over 
Majbar. While Kordaq’s 
blade was stuck in the plas- 
ter, Fallon gave a quick for- 
vrard cut at his foe, who 
caught the blow on his blan- 
ket, jerked out his sword, and 
faced his opponent again. 

Tink-swish! 

Fallon threw another cut at 
Kordaq, who parried slant- 
wise so that Fallon’s blade 
bit into one leg of the little 
overturned table. 

ALLON felt his blood 
pound in his ears. Sweat 
stung his eyes and the room 
swam before him. He moved 
slowly, it seemed to him as if 
wading through tar. But Kor- 
daq, he could see was getting- 
just as tired. 

Tick-clank! 
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The fight went on and on 
until both fighters were so 
exhausted that they could do 
little more than stand on 
guard, glaring at one another. 
Every ten seconds or so one 
Or the other would summon 
up energy to make a feint or 
a lunge, which the other’s 
unpierceable defense always 
stopped. 

Ding-zang! 

Fallon grated, “We’re too — 
damned even !’’ 

Gazi’s voice spoke up from 
the doorway. “What ails you 
is that you’re both cowards 
at liver, fearing to close each 
upon the other.” 

Kordaq shouted in a stran- 
gled voice, “Madam, would 
you like to trade places with 
me — to see how easy this is?” 

“You are ridiculous,” said 
Gazi. “I thought one or the 
other would be slain, so that 
my problem should be solved 
by choosing the survivor. But 
if you’ll merely caper and 
mow all day. 

Fallon panted, “Kordaq, I 
think — she’s urging us on — 
so she can enjoy — the sight of 
gore — at our expense.” 

“M e t h i n k s — you speak 

sooth — Master Antane.” 

They puffed for a few sec- 
onds more, like a pair of 
idling steam-locomotives. 
Then Fallon said, “Well, 
how about calling it off? It 
doesn’t look — as if either of 
us — could best the other in a 
fair fight.” 

“You started it, sir, but if 
you wish to terminate it, I — 


as a reasonable man — ^will 
gladly entertain the propos- 
al.” 

“So moved.” 

F allon stepped back and 
half-sheathed his sword, 
watching Kordaq against any 
treacherous attack. Kordaq 
stepped into the alcove in- 
side the door and sheathed 
his sword in the empty scab- 
bard that hung from one of 
the coat-hooks. He looked at 
Fallon to be sure that the 
latter'^ blade was all the way 
in and his hand was off the 
hilt before he released his 
own hilt. Then he carried 
sword and scabbard towards 
the bedroom. 

Before he reached the en- 
trance, Gazi turned her back 
and preceded him into the 
bedchamber. Fallon fell into 
a chair. From the bedroom 
came sounds of bitter re- 
crimination. Then Gazi reap- 
peared in shawl, skirt, and 
sandals, lugging a cloth bag 
containing her gear. Behind 
her came Kordaq, also clad 
and buckling on his scab- 
bard. 

“Men,” said Gazi, “whether 
Krishnan or Terran, are the 
most sorry, loathly, despic- 
able, fribbling creatures in 
the animal kingdom. Seek not 
to find me, either of you, for 
I’m through with you both. 
Farewell and good riddance !” 

She slammed the door be- 
hind her. Kordaq laughed and 
dropped into another chair, 
sprawling exhaustedly. 

“That was my hardiest bat- 
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tie since I fought the Jun- 
gava at Tajrosh,” he said. “I 
wonder what raised up yon 
moomish wench’s ire so? 
She boiled up like a sununer 
thunder-shower over Qe’ba’s 
crags.” 

Fallon shrugged. “Some- 
times I doubt if 1 understand 
females either.” 

“Have you breakfasted?” 

“Yes.” 

"Ha, that explains your 
success. Had I fought upon a 
stomach full, ’twould have 
been another story. Come 
into the kitchen whilst I 
Bcranible a deye egg.” 

F allon grunted and got 
to his feet. He found Kor- 
daq assembling comestibles 
from the shelves of the kitch- 
en, including a big jug of fa- 
lat-wine. 

“ ’Tis a trifle early in the 
day to start on kvad,” said 
the captain, “but fighting’s a 
thirsty .game, and a drop of 
this to replace that which 
we’ve sweated forth will 
harm us not.” 

Several mugs of wine later, 
Fallon, feeling mellow, said, 
“Kordaq old fellow, I can’t 
tell you how glad I am you 
didn’t get hurt. You’re my 
idea of what a man should 
be.” 

“Forsooth, friend Antane, 
my sentiments towards you 
exactly. I’d rate you even 
with my dearest friends of 
my own species, than which 
I know of no more liver-felt 
compliment.” 


“Let’s drink to friendship.” 

“Hail friendship I” cried 
Kordaq, raising his mug. 

"To stand or fall together!” 
said Fallon. 

Kordaq, having drunk, set 
down his mug and looked 
sharply at Fallon. "Speaking 
of which, my good bawcock, 
as you seem — ^when not in- 
flamed by barbarous jealousy 
— to be a wight of sense and 
discretion, and serve under 
me in the Guard, I feel I 
should cast a hint of warning 
in your direction, to do with 
as you will.” 

"What’s this?” 

ii'T'HE NEWS is that the 
A barbarian conqueror, 
Ghuur of Qaath, marches at 
last. Word arrived by bi jar- 
post yester-eve shortly ere I 
left the barracks to visit 
your house. He had not then 
yet crossed the frontier, but 
news of that impious intro- 
gression may have come by 
now.” 

“I suppose that means that 
the Guard . . . ?” 

“You divine my very 
thought, sir. Get your affairs 
in order, as you may be called 
out any day. And now I must 
forsake this delightsome con- 
gress to report to the bar- 
racks, to spend the day, no 
doubt, composing commands 
and filling forms. Another 
horrid institution! Would 
I’d been born some centuries 
back, when the art of writing 
was so rare that soldiers car- 
ried all they needed to know 
in their heads.” 
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“Who'll guard the city if 
the whole Civic Curd’s 
called out?” 

“They’ll not all be sum- 
moned. The probationaries, 
the incapacitated, and the re- 
tired members shall remain 
to fill the duties of those 
who leave. We captains of 
the watch-c ompanies do 
struggle with the minister, 
who wishes to keep hale and 
blooming guardsmen for spe- 
cial watch-duty in...” 

“In the Safq?” said Fallon 
as Kordaq hesitated. 

The captain belched. “I’d 
not so state, save that you 
seem apprised of this circum- 
stance already. How heard 
you?” 

“Oh, you know. Rumors. 
But what’s in the thing?” 

“That I truly may not di- 
vulge. I’ll say this: that this 
ancient pile harbors some- 
thing so new and deadly as 
to make the arching shafts of 
Ghuur's bowmen seem as 
harmless as a vernal shower.” 

Fallon said, “The Yeshtites 
have certainly done an amaz- 
ing job of keeping the inte-” 
rior of the Safq secret. I 
don’t know of a single plan 
of the' place in circulation.” 

y^ORDAQ smiled and wig- 
gled one antenna in the 
Krishnan equivalent of a 
wink. “Not so secret as they 
like to think. This mystery 
has leaked a bit at the seams, 
as such mummeries are wont 
to do.” 


“You mean somebody out- 
side the cult does know?” 

“Aye, sir. Or at least we 
have more of a suspicion than 
Qarar had of the Dour of 
Tshk.” Kordaq drank down 
another mug of falat-winc. 

“Who’s ‘we’?” 

“A learned fraternity 
whereto I belong, yclept the 
Mejraf Janjira. Hast heard 
of us?” 

"The Neophilosophical So- 
ciety,” murmured Fallon. “I 
know a little about their ten- 
ets. You mean that you...” 
Fallon checked himself in 
time to keep from saying that 
he deemed these tenets an 
egregious example of inter- 
stellar damnfoolishness. 

Kordaq, however, caught 
the scorn in the closing 
words and looked severely at 
Fallon. “There are those who 
contemn our principles un- 
heard, proving thereby their 
ignorance in rejecting wis- 
dom without making fair tri- 
al thereof, as did foolish 
King Gedik in the myth. 
Now, I’ll explain them in 
three words, as best I can in 
my poor tongue-tied fashion; 
and if you’re interested I can 
refer you to others more 
adept in exposition than L 
Hast heard of Pyatsmif?” 

“Of what?” 

“Pyatsmif. That proves the 
ignorance of Earthmen, who 
have not heard of some of 
their planet’s greatest men.” 

“You mean that’s an Elarth- 
man?” Fallon had never 
heard of Charles Piazzi 
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Smith, the eccentric Scottish 
nineteenth-century astrono- 
mer who founded the pseudo- 
scientific cult of pyramidol- 
ogy; but even if he had, it is 
doubtful whether he would 
have recognized the name as 
Kordaq pronounced it. 

<<TJ^ELL,” SAID the cap- 
tain, “this Pyatsmif 
was the first to realize that 
a great and ancient monu- 
ment upon your planet’s face 
— ancient, that is, as upstart 
Tefraris reckon age — ^was 
more than it seemed; that 
truly it incorporated in its 
moldering structure clues to 
the wisdom of ages and the 
secrets of the universe. . ’’ 

For the next half-hour Fal- 
lon squirmed while Kordaq 
lectured him on the tenets of 
the cult. He did no't dare to 
break off the audience, be- 
cause he thought that Kordaq 
might have some useful in- 
formation in addition to this 
bilge. 

At the end of that time, 
however, the falat-wine was 
having a definite effect upon 
the captain’s discourse, caus- 
ing him to ramble and to lose 
the thread of his argument. 

He finally got himself so 
confused that he broke off : 
“...nay, good Antane, I’m a 
simple tashiturn soldier, no 
ph’los’pher. Had I the elo- 
quence of... of ’’ 

He broke off, staring 
blankly into space. Fallon 
said, “And you’ve got a plan 
of the Safq?’’ 

Kordaq looked fuzzily sly. 


“Sh-said I so? Methinks I 
did not. But that such a plan 
exists I’ll not deny,” 

“Interesting if true.’’ 

“Doubt you my word, sir- 
rah ? I am who I am ...” 

“Now, now. I’ll believe 
your plan when I see it. 
There’s no law against that, 
is there?” 

“No law against...” Kor- 
daq puzzled over this prob- 
lem for a while, then shook 
his head as if to clear it. “As 
stubborn as a bishtafr and as 
slippery as a fondaq, such is 
my copemate Antane. Very 
well. I’ll show you this plan, 
or a copy true thereof. 'Then 
will you believe?” 

“Oh, ah, yes, I suppose so.” 

I^ORDAQ, swaying, went 
into the living-room. Fal- 
lon heard the sound of draw- 
ers opening and closing, and 
the captain came back with a 
piece of Krishnan paper in 
his hand. “Here then !” he 
said, and spread it out upon 
the table. 

Fallon saw that it bore a 
rough diagram of the ground- 
floor plan of the Safq, which 
he could recognize by its 
curiously curved outline. The 
drawing was not very clear 
because it had been made 
with a Krishnan lead-pencil. 
This meant that it had a 
“lead” of real metallic lead, 
not of graphite, a compara- 
tively rare mineral on this 
planet. 

Fallon pointed to the larg- 
est room shown in the plan, 
just inside the only doorway. 
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‘‘That, I suppose, is the main 
temple or chapel?” 

“Truly I know not, for I’ve 
never been inside to see. But 
your hypothesis seems to ac- 
cord with the divine faculty 
of reason, good sir.” 

The rest of the plan 
showed a maze of rooms and 
corridors, which meant little 
unless one knew the purposes 
of each part or had visited 
the site. Fallon stared at the 
plan with all his might, try- 
ing to photograph it on his 
brain. “Where did this come 
from?” 

“Oh, ha, ’twas a frolick- 
some rale. A member of our 
learned brotherhood by inad- 
vertence got into the secret 
annex of the royal library, 
y.'here the public’s not al- 
lowed, and came upon a 
whole file of such plans, 
showing all the important 
buildings in Balhib. He said 
nought at the time, but- as 
soon as be was out of this 
hole he drev/ a copy from 
memor}?, of which this is yet 
another copy.” 

The captain put the paper 
away, saying : “And now if 
you’ll excuse me, dear com- 
rade, I must to toil. Qarar’s 
blood! I’ve drunk too much 
of that belly-wash and must 
needs walk to work to sober 
up. Lord Chindor would take 
it amiss, did I enter the bar- 
racks staggering like a 
drunken Osirian and falling 
over the furniture. Wilt walk 
with me?” 

“Gladly,” said Fallon, and 
followed Kordaq out. 
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iiTl^HAT IS?” asked Dr. 

Julian Fredro. 

Anthony Fallon explained. 
“Everything’s ready for our 
invasion of the Safq. I’ve 
even got a plan of the 
ground floor. Here!” 

He showed Fredro the plan 
that he had drawn from mem- 
ory, as soon as he had bidden 
farewell to Kordaq and had 
acquired a pencil and a pad 
of paper at a shop in the 
Kharju. 

“Good, good,” said Fredro. 
“When is this to be?” 

“T o m o r r o w night. But 
you’ll have to come v^ith me 
now to order your costume.” 

Fredro loo!::d doubtful. “I 


am writing im 

portant report 

for Przaglad 

Arci:eologlcz~ 

ny. 


i-allon held 

up a hand. 

“That’ll wait; 

this vypn,’t. 


It’ll take rny tailor the^ pest 
of the day to make the robes; 
and besides, tomorrow, pigbt 
is the only Full Mass; of 
Yesht for three ten-nights. 
Something to do with astro- 
logical conjunctions. And 
the Full mass is the only one 
where they have such a 
crowd of priests that we 
could slip in among them un- 
noticed. So if you wish to go 
ahead with this daffy scheme, 
it’ll have ' to be tomorrow 
night.” 

“Oh, very well. Wait till I 
get coat.” 

T hey left the ‘Avrud 
Terrao, or Terran Hotel, 
and walked to the shop of 
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Ve’qir the Exclusive. Fallon 
got Ve’qir aside and asked, 
“You’re a B a k h i t e, aren’t 
you?’’ 

“Aye, Master A n t a n e. 
Wherefore ask you?’’ 

“I wanted to be sure you 
wouldn’t have religious ob- 
jections to filling my order.” 

“By Qarar’s club, sir, ’tis 
an ominous note you sound ! 
What order’s this?” 

“Two robes of priests of 
Yesht, third grade.” 

“Why, have you gentles 
been admitted to the priest- 
hood of that cult?” 

“No, but we want them 
anyway.” 

“Oh, sir! Should it become 
known, I have many custom- 
ers among the Yeshtites. ” 

“It shan’t become known. 
But you’ll have to make them 
with your own little hands, 
and we have to have them 
right away, too.” 

The coutourier grumped 
and fussed and squirmed, but 
Fallon finally talked him 
round. He could talk almost 
anybody round ; when he 
failed, it was not from lack 
of persuasive ability but due 
to weaknesses of character. 

M ost of the morning 
was spent in the back 
room of the shop being meas- 
ured and fitted. This proved 
not too difficult, as the loose 
tentlike robes which the cult 
of Yesht decreed for its 
priesthood had to fit only 
approximately. Ve’qir prom- 
ised the garments by the fol- 


lowing noon, so Fallon and 
Fredro separated, the latter 
to return to the ‘Avrud Ter- 
rao to resume work on his 
article. 

Fallon said in parting, 
“You’ll have to get rid of 
those whiskers too, old man.” 

“Shave my little beard? 
Never! Have worn this beard 
on five different planets! I 
have right to wear...” 

Fallon shrugged. “Suit 
yourself, but you can’t pass 
as a Krishnan then. They’ve 
got hardly any hair on their 
faces.” 

Fredro grumpily gave in, 
and they agreed to meet the 
following morning, pick up 
the robes, and go to Fallon’s 
house to rehearse the ritual. 

Fallon went thoughtfully 
back to the Juru, bought 
himself lunch at Savaich’s 
Tavern, and returned home. 
As he neared his house he ob- 
served a little wooden arrow 
hanging by a string from the 
door-knob. 

With a grunt of displeas- 
ure, Fallon lifted the object 
off its support. This meant 
that there would be a meeting 
of all members of the Juru 
Company at the armory that 
evening. No doubt this meet- 
ing was connected with the 
rising peril of Qaath. 

Fallon entered the house 
and started to call Gazi, to 
tell her that he would be out 
again that evening ; then he 
checked himself. He would 
miss her for a while, though 
her absence would not be 
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without compensations, He 
could now sprawl out over 
the whole bed if he wished. 
The cost of eating out at Sa- 
vaich’s would be more than 
feeding the two of them at 
home had been. Arid he could 
lie down for a long nap — as 
he meant to do right now — 
without having her make 
trenchant remarks about his 
not having a regular job like 
other men. 

C APTAIN KORDAQ faced 
the assembled Juru Com- 
pany — two hundred and sev- 
enteen organisms, about half 
Krishnans and the rest 
Earthmen, Thothians, Osiri- 
ans, and so on. 

He cleared his throat and 
said, "You’ve no doubt heard 
the rumors that have been 
buzzing around the Qaathian 
question like chidebs about a 
ripe cadaver, and have sur- 
mised that you’ve been called 
hither on that account. I’ll, 
not deceive you ; you have. 
And though I’m but a rude 
and taciturn soldier. I’ll es- 
say to set before you in three 
words the causes thereof. 

“As you all know — and as 
some of you recall from per- 
sonal and painsome experi- 
ence — ’twas but seven years 
ago that the Kamuran of 
Qaath (may Dupulan bury 
hini in filth) smote us at Taj- 
rosh and scattered our war- 
riors to the winds. This bat- 
tle bereft us of mastery of 
the Pandrate of Jo’ol, which 
theretofore had stood as a 


buffer ’twixt us and the wild 
men of the steppes. Ghuur’s 
mounted archers swarmed all 
over that land like a plague 
of zi’dams, and Ghuur him- 
self received the homage of 
the Pandr of Jo’ol, who in 
sooth could do little else. 
Since then Jo’ol has remained 
independent in name, but its 
Pandr looks to Ghuur of Uri- 
iq for protection ’stead of to 
our own government.” 

“If we had a king in his 
right mind. . .” somel^y said 
from the back, but the jinter- 
rupter was quickly shushed. 

it'-p'HERE SHALL be no 
disrespect for the royal 
house,” said Kordaq sternly. 
“While I, too, am aware of 
his Altitude’s tragic indis- 
position, yet the monarchy — 
and not the man — is what we 
owe allegiance to. To con- 
tinue: Since then, mighty 
Ghuur has spread his pesti- 
lent power far and wide, sub- 
duing Dhaukia and Suria and 
adding them to 'his ever- 
growing empire. His cavalry 
have borne their victorious 
arms to the stony Madhiq 
Mountains, to the marshes of 
Lake Khaast, and even to the 
unknown lands of Ghobbejd 
and Yeramis — hitherto little 
more to us than names on the 
edge of the map, tenanted by 
headless men and polymor- 
phic monsters. 

“Why, you may well ask, 
did he not smite Balhib be- 
fore sending his banner into 
such distant territories? Be- 
cause, though we may have 
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degenerated from our great- 
est days, we’re still a martial 
race, tempered like steel be- 
twixt the hammer of the 
Jungava and the anvil of the 
other Varasto nations, to 
whom we’ve served these 
many centuries as a shield 
against the inroads of the 
Steppe-folk. And though 
Ghuur vanquished us at Taj- 
rosh, he was so mauled in the 
doing that he lacked force to 
push across the border into 
Salhib proper. As far as eye 
could reach the plain was lit- 
tered with fallen Balhibuma 
and Jungava, locked in the 
embrace of mortal strife. 

“Now, having brought un- 
der his despotic control an 
empire greater than that of 
Kalwm at its apex, and 
bound many nations to his 
chariot, the barbarian lias at 
last collected force enough 
to try hand-strokes with us 
again. His armies have swept 
into unresisting Jo’ol. Any 
hour we may hear that they 
have crossed our border. 
Scouts report that they are as 
grains of sand for multitude; 
that their shafts blacken the 
sun and their soldiery drink 
the rivers dry. Besides the 
dreaded mounted archery of 
Q a a t h, there are footmen 
from Suria, dragoons from 
Dhaukia, long’oowmen from 
Madhiq, and man of far fan- 
tastic tribes in sunset lands 
never heard of among the 
Varastuma. And rumors 
speak of novel instruments 
of war, ne’er before seen 
upon this planet. 


I TELL you this to 

•L/ affright you? Nay. For 
we, too,' hairc our strength. I 
need not recite to you the 
past glories of Balhibo arms 
— the siege of Marinjid, the 
battle of Jeshang, the retreat 
of the Qinqasr Regiment 
from Gherra. You learned 
them in school. 

“But besides our own 
strong left arms we have 
something new. ’Tis a weap- 
on of such fell puissance that 
a herd of wild bishtars could 
not stand before it! Just what 
it is I may not tell you yet, 
but you shall learn soon 
enough. Hold yourselves in 
instant readiness for a spe- 
cial drill to master this weap- 
on. If all goes well ’twill be 
ready by Fiveday’s drill — 
three days hence. Prepare 
yourselves for stirring ac- 
tion! 

“Now I take up another 
matter, my chicks. The Juru 
Company’s notorious in Za- 
nid’s guard for lack of uni- 
form; wherefor you’re not 
totally to be blamed. For by 
your weird diversity of fo.rm 
you defeat — albeit unwilling- 
ly — the very purpose of a 
uniform. However, some 
measure must be taken, lest 
you find yourselves upon the 
field of furious battle with- 
out means of telling friend 
from foe, and so be swal- 
lowed in confusion and swept 
into ill-deserved oblivion by 
your own side’s ignorant 
arms, as happened to Sir 
Zidzuresh in the legend. 
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CiT’VE SEARCHED the ar- 

■^senal and found this pile 
of ancient helms. From their 
style, they seem to date from 
the reign of Ormiye the 
Stutterer. ’Tis true they’re 
badly scarred by the subtle 
demon of rust, albeit the ar- 
morers have ground and 
scoured them to oust the 
worst corrosion. But at least 
they’re all of a pattern, and in 
want of other means of iden- 
tification they’ll distinguish 
the heroes of the Juru as v/ell 
as protect your skulls. 

“In addition, the proper 
uniform of the Juru Company 
— as well you know — com- 
prises a red jacket with one 
w’lite band ssvvn to the right 
sieevc, and not these trifling 
brassards you wear on patrol, 
'rhcreiore if any of you has 
augi.t i:i his closet that could 
serve this vital turn, let him 
bring it forth. Its cut matters 
little, so that it be red. If 
you have, let’s say, a coat of 
white or buff, take it to the 
dyer’s for scarlet recolora- 
tion. And, your jackets hav- 
ing been so vividly incarni- 
dined, set your sisters and 
jagainis to sewing white 
bands upon the sleeves. No 
petty foppery is this; you 
lives may hang upoft your 
diligence in giving substance 
to this command! 

“One more matter, also a 
thing of weight and moment. 
It’s come to the government’s 
keen and multitudinous ears 
that agents of the accursed 
Ghuur do slink like spooks 
about our sacred city, spying. 


and that even some Balhi- 
buma — besmirching the vir- 
tues of their forebears by 
their sham e — hold traffic 
with these spies. Guard, then, 
your tongues, and W’atch lest 
any fellow-citizen display 
unwonted curiosity in man- 
ners of no just concern to 
him! If we catch one of these 
rascals in his slimy turpi- 
tudes, his fate shall make the 
historian’s pen to shake and 
the reader thereof to shudder 
in generations to come! 

“Now form a line for the 
fitting and distribution of 
these antique sconceSi and 
may you wear them like the 
heroes stout wi:o 'nore them 
in the great days of ycre !’’ 

As he lined up to get his 
helmet, Fallon reflected that 
Kordaq had not been very 
discreet himself that 'morn- 
ing. It also occurred to him 
what a fine joke it would be 
if lie, Anthony Fallon, were 
killed because of some of the 
information that he had sold 
to the opposing side. He who 
tried to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds 
got into odd predicaments. 

On the other hand if he did 
not purvey to Qais the news 
which that unsavory charac- 
ter wished, he would not get 
the sum that Kastambang 
was holding for him, and 
might never recover his 
kingdom. And that was for 
more important to him than 
the outcome of the impend- 
ing war between Qaath and 
Balhib. ^ 
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F allon was lured into 
Savaich’s on his way home, 
and spent hours there talking 
and drinking with his cro- 
nies. T h.e r e f o r e he again 
slept late the following morn- 
ing and hastened to cross the 
city to pick up Fredro at the 
Terrao, 

It seemed to him that a 
subtle excitement ran 
through the qity. On the om- 
nibus, besides the common 
remarks by the passengers 
about their personal ills and 
coups, the pointless anec- 
dotes, and the jokes with the 
peculiar Krishnan twist that 
made them seem unfunny to 
Fallon’s ears, he caught 
snatches of conversation 
about the new events: 

“...aye, sir, ’tis said the 
Jungava have a force of 
bishtars, twice the size of 
ours, which can be driven in 
wild stampede through the 
lines of their foes...” "Me- 
thinks our generals are fools, 
to send our boys off to the 
distant prairies to fight. 
’Twere better to wait until 
the foe’s here, and meet them 
upon our own ground...” 
“All this stir and armament 
is but a provocation to Ghuur 
of Uriiq. Did we but remain 
tranquil, sir, he’d never be- 
think himself of us. . "Nay, 
'tis a weak and degenerate 
age, sir. In our grandsires’ 
time we’d have spat in the 
barbarian’s face ...” 

F allon found the arche- 
ologist typing on his little 


portable an article in his na- 
tive language, which, as Fal- 
lon glanced over his shoul- 
der, seemed to consist main- 
ly of z’s, j’s, and w’s. Fredro’s 
chin and lip were still 
adorned with the mustache 
and goatee, which he said 
that he had simply forgotten 
to remove. 

Fallon nagged his man un- 
til the latter came out of his 
fog, and they walked to the 
shop of Ve’qir the Exclusive. 
After an hour’s wait they set 
out, with their robes in a 
bundle under Fredro’s arm, 
for Fallon’s home. The om- 
nibus was clopping past Za- 
nid’s main park, south of the 
House of Judgment between 
the Gabanj and the Bacha, 
when Fredro gripped Fal- 
lon’s arm and pointed. 

“Look!” he cried. "Is zoo- 
logical garden!” 

“Well?” said Fallon. “I 
know it.” 

“But I do not! Have not 
seen! Let us get off, yes? 
We can look at animals and 
have the lunch there.” 

Without waiting for Fal- 
lon to argue, the Pole leaped 
up from his seat and plunged 
down the stairs to the rear of 
the vehicle. Fallon dubiously 
followed. While he did not 
like the loss of time that the 
visit would entail, he was 
not averse to eating in the 
park’s excellent restaurant. 

Presently they were wan- 
dering past cages containing 
yekis, shaihans, karouns, 
bishtars, and other denizens 
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of the Krishnan wilds. Fre- 
dro asked, “What is crowd? 
Must be a something unusu* 
al.” 

A mass of Krishnans had 
collected in front of a cage. 
In the noon heat most of 
them had discarded shawls 
and tunics and were nude but 
for loincloths or skirts and 
footgear. The Earthmen 
walked towards them. They 
could not see what was in the 
cage for the mass of people, 
but over the heads of these 
an extra-large sign was fas- 
tened to the bars. Fallon, with 
effort, translated: 

BLAK BER; URSO NEGRO 
Habitat: Yunaisteits, 
Nortamerika, Terra 

“Oh.” said Fallon. “I re- 
member him. I wrote the 
story in the Rashm when he 
arrived as a cub. He’s Kir’s 
pride and joy. Kir wanted to 
bring an elephant from 
Earth, but the freight on 
even a baby elephant was too 
much for the treasury.” 

“But what is?” 

“An American black bear. 
If you want to elbow your 
way through this crowd to 
look at one fat, sleepy, and 
perfectly ordinary bear...” 

“I see, I see. Let us look at 
the other things.” 

They were hanging over 
the edge of the avval tank, 
and watching the ten-meter 
crocodile-snakes swimming 
back and forth in it— one end 
of a given awal would be 


swimming back while the 
other was swimming forth — 
when a skirling sound made 
itself evident. 

Fallon looked around and 
said, “Oy! Watch out; here 
comes the king! Damn, I 
should have remembered he 
comes here almost daily to 
feed the animals.” 

Fredro paid no attention, 
being absorbed in extracting 
from his right eye a speck of 
dust that the wind had waft- 
ed into it. He muttered 
something about “dusty city.” 

T he sound of the royal 
pipers and drummer grew 
louder, and presently the 
whole procession swung into 
sight around a bend in one of 
the paths. First came the 
three pipers and the drum- 
mer. The pipers blew on in- 
struments something like 
Scottish bagpipes but more 
complicated; the drummer 
beat a pair of copper kettle- 
drums. After them came six 
tall guards in gilded cuiras- 
ses, two with ivory-inlaid 
crossbows over their shoul- 
ders, two with halberds, and 
two with great dwo-handed 
swords. 

In the midst of them 
walked a very tall Krishnan 
of advanced years, helping 
himself along with a jewelled 
w a 1 k i n g-stick. He was 
dressed in garments of con- 
siderable magnificence, but 
put on all awry. His stock- 
ing-cap turban was loosely 
wound; his gold-embroidered 
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jacket had the laces tangled; 
and his boots did not match. 
Behind the guards trailed a 
half-dozen miscellaneous ci- 
vilians, their clothes rippling 
in the breeze. 

The crowd of Krishnans 
around the bear-cage bad dis- 
persed at the first sound of 
the pipes. Now tJ.erc were 
only a few Krishnans in 
sight, and these were sinking 
to one knee. 

Fallon yanked Fredro’s 
arm. “K n e e 1 down, you 
damned fool !” 

“What?” said Fredro, look- 
ing at Fallon out of a red 
and watery eye from which 
he had at last dislodged the 
foreign particle. ‘Tvle kneel? 
You crazy? I am citizen of 
P-Polish Republic, good as 
anybody else...” 

Fallon half drew his rapier. 
"You kneel, old boy, or I’ll 
bloody well let some of the 
stuffing out of you!” 

G rumbling, Fredro 
complied. But, as the 
band went past, the tall, ec- 
centrically-clad Krishnan 
said something sharp. The 
procession halted. King Kir 
was staring fixedly at the 
face of Dr. Julian Fredro, 
who imperturbably returned 
the stare. 

“So!” cried the king at last. 
“ ’Tis the cursed Shurgez, 
tome back to mock me ! And 
wearing my stolen beard. I’ll 
be bound ! I’ll trounce the 
pugging pajock in seemly 
style 1” 


Instantly the gaggle of 
trailing civilians began to 
close in around the king, all 
chattering soothing state- 
ments at once. Kir, paying 
them no heed, grasped his 
staff in both hands and 
tugged. It transpired that this 
was no mere walking-stick 
but a sword-cane. Out came 
the sword, and the Dour of 
Balhib rushed at Fredro, 
point first. 

“Run!” yelled Fallon, do- 
ing so without v,?aiting to see 
if Fredro had tlic sense to 
follow. 

At the first bend in the 
path, Fallon risked a glance 
to the rear. Fredro v/as sever- 
al paces behind him. After 
him came Kir; and after the 
king came pipers, drummer, 
guards, and keepers strung 
out along the path and all 
shouting advice to each other 
as to how to subdue, the mad 
monarch without committing 
lese majeste. 

Fallon ran on. He had been 
to the zoo only twice during 
his stay in Zanid and so did 
not know the ground plan 
well. Hence when he came to 
an intersection, and the path 
ahead seemed to lead between 
two cages, he kept right on 
going. 

T OO LATE, he realized 
that this was a service- 
path leading to a locked door 
in each of the flanking cages; 
beyond that point, the path 
ceased. The ground sloped 
sharply up to a rocky crag 
that formed the back of both 
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inclosures. One could climb 
up this slope a few meters 
only before it became too 
steep for further ascent. At 
the topmost point that could 
be reached, the bars of qong- 
wood that formed the cage 
stood only about two meters 
high, as the slope of the rock 
inside the cage at this point 
was too steep for the inmates 
of the cage to scale. 

Fallon looked back. Despite 
his age, Frcdro was still close 
behind him, though alarming- 
ly red of face. King Kir was 
just galloping into the serv- 
ice-way with gleaming blade. 
There was no way to go but 
up the slope. 

Up Fallon went until he 
was -using his hands. Where 
a hint of a ledge provided a 
toe-hold he looked down. 
Fredro was right below him, 
and the king was just start- 
ing to climb, while the royal 
retinue ran after and a horde 
of shouting spectators con- 
verged from all quarters. Fal- 
lon could of course have 
drawn his own sword and 
beaten off the king’s attack; 
but had he done so, the 
guards — seeing him in com- 
bat with their demented lord 
— would have plugged him on 
general principles. 

The only way out seemed 
at this point to be over the 
fence and into one of the 
cages. Fallon had not had 
time to read the signs on the 
fronts of the cages, and from 
where he now stood he could 
see only the backs of these 
signs. The right-hand cage 


held a pair of gerkas, me- 
dium-sized carnivores related 
to the larger yeki. These 
might well prove dangerous if 
their cage were invaded by 
strangers. Whatever was in 
the left-hand cage, it was at 
the moment withdrawn into 
its cave at the back. 

F allon grasped the- tops 
of the bars on the left and 
heaved himself up. Though 
he was getting on in years, 
the less-than-Terran gravity, 
plus the fear of death, en- 
abled him to hoist himself to 
the top of the fence, which he 
straddled. He held out a hand 
to the panting Fredro who, he 
noticed, still clutched the 
bundle containing the priest- 
ly robes. Fredro passed this 
bundle to Fallon, who 
dropped it on the inside of 
the fence. The bundle struck 
the nearly level rock at the 
base of the fence, then tipped 
over the edge and slid down 
the smooth slope until it 
stopped at a ledge. 

With Fallon’s help, Fredro 
also hauled himself to the 
top, then dropped down in- 
side just as King Kir ap- 
peared outside the bars. 
Clutching a cage-bar to keep 
himself from slipping, the 
Dour thrust his s^vord be- 
tween the bars. 

As the blade flicked out, 
the two Earthmen slid off 
down the slope as the bundle 
had done, stopping on the 
same ledge. Here Fredro col- 
lapsed in a heap from exhaus- 
tion. 
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Behind them rose the yell 
of the mad monarch: “Come 
back, ye thievish slabberers, 
and receive your just guer- 
don !” 

The retinue, having sorted 
itself out from the mere spec- 
tators, was climbing up after 
their king. As Fallon 
■watched, they surrounded 
Kir, soothing and flattering, 
until presently the whole 
crowd was climbing back 
down the slope and walking 
out from between the two 
cages. The guards shooed the 
curious out of the way and 
the royal party set off, the 
pipers tootling again and the 
king completely surrounded 
by keepers. 

“Now if we can only get 
out. . ” said Fallon, looking 
around for a path. 

T he rock was too steep 
and slippery to climb up 
the way they had come down; 
but at one end, the ledge ran 
into a mass of irregular rock 
that provided means of de- 
scent to a point from which 
it should be an easy jump to 
the floor of the enclosure. 

A little knot of park offi- 
cials had collected at the 
front of the cage, and seemed 
to be arguing the proper 
method of disposing of their 
unintended captives, gesticu- 
lating at one another with 
Latin verve. Around and be- 
hind them the crowd of spec- 
tators had closed in again fol- 
lowing the passage of the 
king. 

Fredro, having gotten his 


wind back and recovered 
from his unwonted exertions, 
rose, picked up the bundle, 
and started along the ledge, 
saying, “Not good — not good 
if this was found, yes?” He 
panted some more. Then: 
“What — ah — what does ‘shur- 
gez’ mean, Mr. Fallon? The 
king shouted it at me again 
and again.” 

“Shurgez was a knight from 
Mikardand who cut off Kir’s 
beard, so our balmy king has 
been sensitive on the su’oject 
ever since. It never occurred 
to me that that little goatee 
of yours would set him off — 
I say, look who’s here!” 

A thunderous snarl made 
both men recQil back against 
the rock. Ouf* from the cave 
at the back of the cage, its 
six lizardy legs moving like 
clockwork, came the biggest 
shan that Fallon had ever 
seen, aroused, no doubt, by 
the noise of recent events. 
The fanged green-and-buff 
head swung about on the long 
neck. The saucer eyes picked 
out Fallon and Fredro on 
their ledge. 

Fredro cried, “Why did 
you not pick safer cage?” 

“How in Qondyor’s name 
was I to know? If you’d 
shaved your beard as I told 
you ...” 

“He can reach up! What 
do now?” 

“Prepare to die like a man, 
I suppose,” said Fallon, draw- 
ing his sword. Though fright- 
ened himself he had no ■ in- 
tention of showing it before 
this learned ass. 
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“But I have no weapon !’’ 
“Unfortunate, what?” 

HE KRISHNANS in 
front of the cage yelled 
and screamed, though wheth- 
er they were trying to dis- 
tract the shan or were cheer- 
ing it on the assault Fallon 
could not tell. As for the 
shan, it ambled around to the 
section of the inclosure where 
the Earthmen were trapped 
and reared up against the 
rock so that its head came on 
a level with the men. 

Fallon stood, his rapier be- 
fore him, ready to thrust as 
far as his limited footing al- 
lowed. The park keepers in 
front were shouting some- 
thing at him, but he did not 
dare to take his eyes from 
the carnivore. 

The jaws gaped and closed 
in. Fallon thrust at them. The 
shan clomped shut on the 
blade and, with a quick side- 
ways jerk, of its head tore 
the weapon from Fallon’s 
hand and sent it spinning 
across the inclosure. The 
beast gave a terrific snarl. As 
it opened its jaws again, 
Fallon saw that the blade had 
wounded it slightly. Brown 
blood drooled from its lower 
jaw. 

The monster drew ba<'k its 
head and gape'd for a final 
lunge — and then a bucketful 
of liquid fell upon Fallon 
from above. As he blinked 
and sputtered, he heard Fre- 
dro beside him getting the 
same treatment, and became 
aware of a horrid stench, like 


that of the sheep-dip used on 
a Canadian ranch which he 
had once visited in the course 
of his career as a World- 
Federation police constable. 

The shan, after jerking 
back its head in surprise, now 
thrust it forv/ard again, gave 
a sniff, and dropped back 
down on all sixes with a dis- 
gusted snort. Then it walked 
back into its cave. 

F allon looked around. 

Behind and above him a 
couple of zoo keepers were 
holding a ladder against the 
outside of the fence at the 
point where Fallon and Fre- 
dro had scaled it. A third 
Krishnan had climbed the 
ladder and emptied the buck- 
ets of liquid upon the Earth- 
men below him. He was now 
handing the second bucket to 
one of his mates preparatory 
to climbing back down the 
ladder. 

Another Krishnan, lower 
down the slope, called 
through the bars, “Hasten 
down, my masters, and we’ll 
let ye out the gate. The smell 
will hold yon shan.” 

“What is the stuff?” asked 
Fall; scrambling down the 
rocks. 

“Aliyab-juice. The beast 
loathes the stench thereof, 
wherefore we sprinkle a trace 
of it upon our garments when 
we wish to enter its cage.” 

Fallon picked up his sword 
and hurried out the gate, 
which the keepers opened. He 
neither knew nor cared what 
aliyab-juice was, but he did 
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think that his rescuers might 
have been a little less gener- 
ous in their application of it. 
Fredro’s bundle was soaked, 
and the Krishnan paper, 
which had little water-resis- 
tance, had begun to disinte- 
grate. 

A COUPLE of the keepers 
closed in, hinting that a 
tip would be welcome as a re- 
ward for the rescue. Fallon, 
somewhat irked, felt like tell- 
ing them to go to Hishbak, 
and that he was thinking of 
suing the city for letting him 
be chased into the cage in the 
first place. But that v/ould be 
a foolish bluff, as Balhib had 
not yet attained that degree 
of civilization where a gov- 
ernment allows a citizen to 
sue it. And they had saved 
his life. 

“These blokes want some 
money,” he said to Fredro. 
“Shall we make up a purse 
for them to divide?” 

“I take care of this,” said 
Fredro. “You are working for 
me, “SO I am responsible. Is 
matter of Polish honor.” 

He handed Fallon a v/liole 
fistful of gold pieces, telling 
him to give them to the head 
keeper to be divided evenly 
among those who took part in 
the rescue. Fallon, only too 
willing to allov/ the honor of 
the Polish Republic to meet 
the cost of rescue, did so. 
Then he said to Fredro, 
“Come along. We shall have 
to work hard to get all this 
stuff memorized.” 

Behind them, a furious dis- 


pute broke out among the 
keepers over the division of 
the money. The Earthmen 
boarded another omnibus and 
squeezed into the first seats 
they found. 

For a while, the vehicle 
clattered westward along the 
northern part of the Bacha. 
Fredro, peering out the left 
side at the temples, bounced 
in his seat with excitement. 
Presently Fallon noticed that 
several seats around both 
Fredro and himself had be- 
come vacant. He moved over 
to where Fredro sat. 

A cross the aisle, a gaudi- 
ly-dressed Zanidu with a 
sword at his hip was sprin- 
kling perfume on a handker- 
chief, which he then held to 
his nose, glaring at Fallon 
and Fredro over this impro- 
vised respmator. Another 
craned his neck to look back 
at the two Earthmen in a 
marked manner through a 
lorgnette. And finally a small 
spectacled fellow got up and 
spoke to the conductor. 

The latter came forward, 
sniffed, and said to Fallon, 
“You must get off. Earth- 
men. 

“Why?” said Fallon. 
“Because you’re making 
this omnibus untenable by 
your foul effluvium.” 

“What he say?” said Fre- 
dro, for the conductor had 
spoken too fast in the city 
dialect for the archeologist 
to follow. 

“He says we’re stinking up 
his bus and have to get off.” 
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Fredro puffed. “Tell him I 
am Polish citizen! I am good 
as him, and I don’t get off 
for.. ’’ 

“Oh, for Qarar’s sake stow 
it! Come along; we won’t 
fight these beggars over your 
precious Polish citizenship.’’ 
Fallon rose and held out a 
hand to the conductor, palm 
up. 

“Wherefore?” said the con- 
ductor. 

“You will kindly return 
our fares, my good man,” said 
Fallon. 

“But you have already come 
at least ten 'blocks. . 

“Fastuk!” shouted Fallon 
in a burst of rage. “I’ve had 
all the imposition from the 
city of Zanid today that I can 
put up with! Now will 
you ...” 

The conductor shrank back 
at this outburst and hastily 
handed over the money. Fal- 
lon marched to the rear with 
Fredro grumbling after. They 
finished their journey in a 
khizun. 

W HEN THEY entered 
Fallon’s house and dis- 
posed of their burdens, Fre- 
dro asked : “Where is your — 
ah — how do you say — ja- 
gaini?” 

“Away visiting,” said Fal- 
lon brusquely, not caring to 
air his domestic upheavals at 
this stage. 

“Most attractive female, 
even by Terran standards,” 
said Fredro. “Maybe I have 
been on Krishna so long that 
greeny coloring looks natural. 


But she had much charm. I 
am sorry not to see her 
again.” 

“I’ll tell her,” said Fallon, 
finding this an uncomfortable 
conversation. “Let’s lay out 
these robes and our clothes, 
and hope that most of the 
stench will disappear by the 
time we have to put them on 
again.” 

Fredro, unfolding the 
robes, sighed. “I have been 
widower thirty-four years. 
Have many descendants — 
children, granchildren, and 
so on for six generation.” 

“I envy you. Dr. Fredro,” 
said Fallon sincerely. For he 
had reached an age when a 
man who has — from egocen- 
tricity or absorption in other 
matters — avoided begetting 
children, begins belatedly to 
regret his self-imposed steril- 
ity. Not that Fallon would 
have taken advantage of an 
opportunity to rectify the 
omission. 

Fredro continued, “But no 
woman. Mr. Fallon, tell me, 
how does a Earthman go 
about getting the jagaini in 
Balhib?” 

Fallon glanced at his com- 
panion with a sardonic little 
smile. “The same way you get 
a woman on Earth, for a wife 
or otherwise. You ask.” 

“I see. You understand, I 
only wish information as 
scientific datum.” 

“At your age you might, at 
that.” 

T hey spent the rest of 
the day rehearsing the 
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ritual and practicing the glid- 
ing walk of the Yeshtite 
priest. For the third meal of 
the Krishnan day they went 
out to Savaich’s. 

Then they returned to Fal- 
lon’s house. Fallon had been 
thinking of how to approach 
their problem. Finally he 
personally shaved off Fre- 
dro’s whiskers, despite the 
latter’s protests. Fredro then 
went into a spell of childish 
sulks that lasted for most of 
an hour. A light dabbing of 
green face-powder gave their 
skins the correct chartreuse 
tinge. They gave their hair 
a green wash and glued to 
their heads the artificial ears 
and antennae that Mjipa had 
furnished. 

'Lastly they both donned 
the purple-black sacerdotal 
robes over their regular 
clothes. They left the hoods 
hanging down and hitched 
the skirts up to knee-length 
through the belt-cords. Then 
over these they put on each 
a'Zanido rain-cloak — Fallon 
his new one and Fredro the 
old patched one that Fallon 
had been meaning to get rid 
of. 

At last they set out for the 
Safq afoot. And soon the 
great enigmatic conical struc- 
ture came into view against 
the darkening sky. 

VII 

F allon asked, “Are 
you sure you want to 
go ahead with this? It’s 
not too late to back out, you 
know.” 


Fredro snorted. “Of course 
am sure. How — how many 
ways in?” 

“Only one as far as I know. 
There might be a tunnel over 
to the chapel, but that 
wouldn’t do us any good. 
Now remember, we shall first 
walk past, to see in as far as 
we can. I think they have a 
desk beside the entrance, 
where one has to identify 
oneself. But these robes 
ought to get us in. We watch 
until nobody’s looking, then 
nip around behind the bulle- 
tin-board and shed these rain- 
cloaks.” 

“I know, I know,” said Fre- 
dro impatiently. 

“Anybody’d think you were 
in a hurry to have your throat 
cut.” 

“When I think of secrets 
inside, waiting for me to dis- 
cover them, I do not care.” 

Fallon snorted, giving Fre- 
dro the withering look that 
he reserved for foolhardy 
idealists. 

Fredro continued, “You 
think I am damn fool, yes? 
Well, Mr. Consul Mjipa told 
me about you. Said you were 
just like that about getting 
back that place you were king 
of. Depends on whose horse 
is gored, eh?” 

Fallon privately admitted 
that there was justice in this 
comparison. But, as they were 
now entering the park sur- 
rounding the Safq, he did not 
have time to pursue that line 
of thought. 

Fredro continued in a low- 
er tone, “Krishna is arched- 
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ogist’s paradise. Its ruins and 
relics representing at least 
thirty or forty thousand Ter- 
ran years of history — eight 
or ten times .,as long as re- 
corded history on Earth — but 
all mixed up, with huge lacu- 
nae, and never properly 
studied by Krishnans them- 
selves. With a little effort 
and courage, man can be a 
Schliemann, a Champollion, 
and a Carnarvon all at same 
time. . .” 

“Hush, we’re getting close.” 

T he main entrance to the 
Safq was lit by fires, flut- 
tering in the breeze from the 
steppes, in a pair of cressets 
flanking the great doors. 
These doors now stood open. 
There was a coming and go- 
ing of Krishnans, both priests 
and laymen, in and out of 
these doors. Voices mur- 
mured and purple-black robes 
flapped in the wind. 

As Fallon and Fredro 
neared the entrance, the 
former could see over the 
heads of the Krishnans into 
the interior, lit by the light 
of many candles and oil- 
lamps. At intervals, the 
crowd wbuld thin; and then 
Fallon could glimpse the 
desk at which sat the priest 
checking the register of those 
who entered. 

Since the introduction of 
photography to Krishna, the 
priests of Yesht had taken to 
issuing to their trusted fol- 
lowers identification badges 
bearing small photographs of 
the wearers. Fifteen to twen- 


ty ingoing laymen stood in 
line, from the desk out 
through the doors and down 
the three stone steps to the 
street-level. 

Fallon strolled up close to 
the portal, watching and lis- 
tening. He was relieved to see 
that, as he had hoped, priests 
pushed through the traffic- 
jam in the portal without 
bothering to identify them- 
selves to the one at the desk. 
Evidently for a layman to 
wear the costume of such a 
priest was such an unheard- 
of thing that no precautions 
had been taken against it. 

N obody heeded Fallon 
and his companion as 
they sauntered over to the 
bulletin-board and pretended 
to read it. A minute later, 
they popped out from behind 
the board, to all appearanced 
third-grade priests of Yesht. 
The rain-cloaks lay rolled up 
on the paving in th^ shadow 
behind the board. The hoods 
of the robes shadowed their 
faces. 

Fallon, heart pounding, 
strode towards the entrance. 
Laymen deferentially sidled 
out of his way so that he did 
not actually have to push 
through the crowd. Fredro 
followed so closely that he 
trod on Fallon’s well-scuffed 
heels. 

Through the scarred bronze 
valves of the great door they 
passed. 

Ahead of them a partition- 
wall jutted out from the left, 
leaving only a narrow space 
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between itself and the door- 
keeper’s desk on the right. On 
the left stood a couple of men 
in the armor o-f Civic Guards, 
leaning on halberds and scan- 
ning the faces of passers-by. 
A priest fluttered just ahead 
of Fallon, who heard him 
mutter something that sound- 
ed something like “rukhval” 
as he passed between the 
watchers on the left and the 
identification desk on the 
right. 

Fallon lowered his head, 
hesitating before the plunge. 
Somewhere a bell tinkled. A 
whisper of movement ran 
through the crowd at the en- 
trance. Fallon guessed that 
the bell meant to hurry up 
for the service. 

He stepped forward, mut- 
tering “Rukhval!”, and feel- 
ing for the rapier-hilt under 
his robe. 

The priest at the desk did 
not look up as Fallon and' 
Fredro went past, being en- 
grossed in a low- voiced col- 
loquy with a layman. Fallon 
did not dare to look at the 
guards, lest even in the cer- 
tain light they discern his 
Terran features. His heart 
stopped as a growl came from 
one of them: “So’i! So’i hao!” 

S O PARALYZED was Fal- 
lon’s brain with fear that 
it took a second to realize 
that the fellow was merely 
urging somebody to hurry up. 
'Whether he was speaking to 
Fallon and Fredro, or to the 
priest and layman at the desk, 
Fallon did not v.;ait to find 


out, but plunged on. Other 
priests crowded after the 
Earthmen. 

Fallon let himself be car- 
ried along in the current. As 
he passed into the Safq he be- 
came aware of the curious 
scund that he had noticed 
when he had inspected the 
structure four nights before. 
It sounded more loudly inside 
than outside, but it also 
turned out to be a more com- 
plicated and more enigmatic 
noise than he had thought. 
Not only was there the deep 
rhythmic banging that he had 
noted before, but lighter and 
more rapid sounds as of ham- 
mering, plus grating noises 
as oi filing or grinding. 
Somebody, thought Fallon, 
must be making or building 
something. At least he v^as 
sure that the sound did not 
represent any sort of musical 
instrument. 

The, spate of Krishnans 
swept across the rear of the 
cella of the temple of Yesht 
that formed part of, or had 
been built into, the Safq, and 
that appeared as the large 
room in Kordaq’s plan. Peer- 
ing cautiously out from un- 
der the edge of his cowl to 
the left, Fallon could see the 
backs of the pews, three 
great blocks of them, about 
half filled. Beyond, as he 
passed behind the aisles di- 
viding the pews, he glimpsed 
jthe railing that separated the 
congregation from the hier- 
archy. To the left of center 
rose the pulpit, a cylindrical 
structure of gleaming silver. 
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At the rear of the center 
stood something black and 
uncertainly shaped. This 
would be the great statue of 
Yesht that Panjaku of Ghu- 
lindc, himself a Yeshtite, ac- 
cording to a story in the 
Rashm, had come to Zanid to 
make. 

T he lamplight glim- 
mered on the gilding of 
the decorations and sparkled 
on the semi-precious stones 
set in the mosaics that ran 
around the upper parts'of the 
walls. Fallon could not see 
these mosaics clearly from 
where he was, but he had an 
impression of a series of 
tableaux illustrating scenes 
from the myths of Yesht — a 
mythos notable even among 
the fanciful Krishnans for 
grotesquerie. 

The stream of Krishnans 
coming in through the en- 
trance sorted itself out in 
this space behind the rear- 
most pews. The laymen trick- 
led forward into the aisles 
between the pews to find 
their places, while the priests, 
much fewer in number, 
pressed forward into another 
doorway straight ahead. 

According to Liyara’s in- 
structions, Fallon surmised 
that through this door he 
would find a robing-room 
where the priests put on the 
over-vestments which they 
wore during the service. The 
lower grades, including the 
third, did not change their 
regular robes for this pur- 
pose. Only the highest grades. 
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from the fifth up, donned 
complete special regalia. 

With a glance back to 
make sure that Fredro was 
still following, Fallon 
plunged ahead through this 
door. But when he had passed 
through, he did not find him- 
self in at all the sort of place 
that he expected from the 
nondescript little square that 
corresponded to this room on 
Kordaq’s plan. 

He was in a medium-sized 
room, poorly lit, with anoth- 
er door straight ahead, 
through which the priests 
ahead of him were hastening. 
And then the clink of a chain 
made him turn his head to the 
left. What he saw made him 
recoil so sharply as to step 
on the toe of the following 
Fredro, who squeaked. 

C HAINED to the far wall 
of the room, but with 
plenty of slack to allow it to 
reach all parts of the chamber 
with its snaky neck, was a 
shan. While not so large as 
the ones that Fallon had seen 
in Kastambang’s arena and 
the zoo, it was quite large 
enough to eat a man in a few 
mouthfuls. 

At the moment the crea- 
ture’s head lay upon the for- 
ward pair of its six clawed 
feet. Its big eyes steadily re- 
garded Fallon and his com- 
panion, not tv.?o meters away. 
One lunge would have caught 
either of them. 

With a stifled gasp, Fallon 
pulled himself together and 
pressed forward, hoping that 
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none of the Krishnans had 
observed his gaffe. He re- 
membered the shower of ali- 
yab-juice that he and Fredro 
had received earlier at the 
zoo. No doubt the shan would 
refrain from attacking them 
for this, if for no other rea- 
son. Could it be that all the 
priests sprinkled the stuff on 
their robes, so that any non- 
stinking intruders — disguised 
as Fallon and Fredro were — 
would be gobbled by the 
shan? Fallon could not tell 
whether the genuine priests 
smelled of aliyab because his 
own nostrils were now so 
saturated with the smell that 
he had become habituated to 
it. But if this was true, their 
impromptu bath at the zoo 
had been a piece of wonder- 
ful luck. 

The shan’s eyes followed 
them, but the beast did not 
raise its head from its paws. 
Fallon hurried through the 
next door. 

A head, the corridor ex- 
tended in a long gentle 
curve following the outer 
wall of the building. There 
were no windows ; tind al- 
though jadeite is translucent 
in thin sections, the outer 
walls were much too thick to 
admit any outside light. In- 
stead, lamps were fastened at 
intervals to wall-brackets. 
The left side of the corridor 
was formed by another wall 
pierced by frequent door- 
ways. Around the curve, 
where the bulge of the inner 
wall blocked more distant 


vistas, Fallon knew from the 
plan that there should be a 
flight of stairs leading up 
and another one down. 

To the immediate left, 
there branched off a large 
hallway or elongated chamber 
crowded with priests shuf- 
fling about before a long 
counter, on which were piled 
the outer vestments. The 
priests were picking these up, 
donning them, and straight- 
ening them before a series of 
mirrors affixed to the oppo- 
site wall. Though there was 
a murmur of talk, Fallon no- 
ticed that the priests were 
unusually quiet for a crowd 
of Krishnans. 

Having been briefed by 
Liyara, Fallon walked — with 
an air of confidence that he 
did not feel — down the coun- 
ter until he came to a pile of 
the red capes which distin- 
guished third-degree priests 
of Yesht. He picked up two, 
handed one to Fredro, and 
put on the other before one 
of the mirrors. 

No sooner had he done so 
when a bell jangled twice. 
With last-minute scurrying 
and primping, the priests 
formed a double file along 
the side of the hall where the 
mirrors were hung. Fallon 
dragged Fredro, still fum- 
bling with the tie-strings of 
his cape, into the first vacant 
space that he spotted in the 
double line of priests of the 
third class. These followed 
those of the fourth class, who 
wore blue capes, and preced- 
ed those of the second, who 
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wore yellow. Fortunately 
there did not seem to be any 
fixed order in which those of 
a given class took their 
places, 

F allon and Fredro stood 
side by side, heads bowed 
to keep their faces hidden, 
when the bell rang three 
times. There was a shuffle of 
feet. Out of the corner of his 
eye, Fallon saw a heterogen- 
ious group of Krishnans 
hurry by. One carried, swung 
from a chain, a thurible 
whence poured a cloud of fra- 
grant smoke, the fragrance 
cutting through the pervasive 
aliyab-stench and the strong 
Krishnan body-odor. There 
was one with a kind of harp 
and another with a small cop- 
per gong. There were several 
laden with gold-lace and jew- 
els, carrying ornate staves 
with symbols of the cult on 
top. 

And Fallon could not re- 
press a start as a couple 
passed towing between them, 
by a metal collar to which 
chains were linked fore and 
aft, a naked female Krishnan 
with her wrists bound behind 
her back. 

Though the light was un- 
certain, and Fredro did not 
get a good look, he thought 
that the female was one of 
the small pale-skinned, short- 
tailed primitives from the 
great forest belt east of 
Katai-Jhogorai, beyond the 
Triple Seas. The westerly 
Krishnans had but a meager 
knowledge of these regions. 


save that the forest folk had 
long furnished the Varasto 
- nations with most of their 
slaves. Under Terran influ- 
ence, a few of the nations of 
the Triple Seas had outlawred 
slavery — Katai-Jhogorai and 
Saruskand, for instance. And 
in the others, while still legal, 
it had never been practiced 
on the huge scale of some 
earlier Terran civilizations — 
not because of humane scru- 
ples on the part of the Krish- 
nans, but because most Krish- 
nans were too proud, stub- 
born, and truculent to make 
good slaves. They were too 
likely to murder their mas- 
ters, even at the cost of their 
own lives. 

N or were the long- 
tailed hairy folk of the 
island of Za and the Koloft 
Swamp often available for 
such exploitations, the form- 
er because they were semi- 
civilized and militarily for- 
midable; the latter because 
the Republic of Mikardand 
protected them. But the 
timid little forest people 
from Jaega and Aurus were 
still kidnapped for sale in the 
western ports of the Triple 
Seas, though this traffic had 
declined since the suppres- 
sion of the pirates of the 
Sunqar, the continent of 
floating terpa’la weed in the 
Banjao Sea. 

Fallon had no time now to 
wonder what the Yeshtites 
meant to do with the forest- 
female. For the bell rang 
again, and the dignitaries 
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sorted themselves out into a 
formal procession at the head 
of the column. The harpist 
and the gong-carrier began to 
make musical noises. The 
mass moved for-ward in a 
stately march that contrasted 
vi^ith their previous informal 
haste. As they marched they 
broke into a wailing and 
lugubrious hymn. Fallon 
could not understand the 
words because the priests 
sang in Varastou — a dead 
language that was the parent 
of Balhibou, Gozashtandou, 
Q i r i b o u, and the other 
tongues of the Varasto na- 
tions, Vv'ho occupied the lands 
west of the Triple Seas. 

Chanting dismally, the 
priests paraded dowft the rob- 
ing-hall and through a door 
that opened into the side of 
the chapel. Led by the 
hierarchs and the musicians, 
they passed down the right- 
side aisle to the rear of the 
chapel, across the rear, and 
to the front again. Fallon’s 
eyes swept over the decora- 
tions; rich and old and fan- 
tastically ornate, in which the 
safq-shell, as the principal 
symbol of the god, occurred 
over and over. Around the 
capital of one of the pillars 
a scaffolding showed where 
the priests were renewing 
some of the gilt. 

A round the upper third 
of the walls ran the great 
mosaic illustrating the myth 
of Yesht. Fallon could inter- 
ipret the pictures from Lya- 
[ra’s account. The god had 


been just an earth-god in the 
Varasto pantheon, having 
been adopted by the Varasto 
nations from the Kalwmians 
when they overran and broke 
up the latter’s empire. In re- 
cent centuries, however, the 
priesthoods both of Yesht and 
of Eakh, the Varasto sky-god, 
had developed henotheistic 
tendencies in Balhib, each 
trying to seize a monopoly of 
religion instead of living and 
letting live as in the old days 
of Bahibo polytheism. To 
date the Bakhites had had 
the better of the struggle, en- 
listing the dynasty among 
their v/orshippers and assert- 
ing that Yesht was no god at 
all but a horrid cacodaemon 
wors’nipped with obscene 
rites by the tailed races who 
had roamed the lands of the 
Triple Seas before the tailless 
Krishnans had settled the 
country many thousands of 
years before. 

According to the current 
canonical myth of Yesht, the 
god had incarnated himself in 
a mortal man, Kharaj, in the 
days of the pre-Kalwm king- 
dom of Ruakh. In this form 
he bad preached to the Krish- 
nans. Being an earth-god he 
was naturally concerned with 
fertility, which he exhibited 
in his own person by beget- 
ting offspring upon a num- 
ber of mortal females. 

ESHT-KHARAJ also 
overcame monsters and 
evil spirits, exorcized ghosts, 
and raised the dead. He un- 
derwent a number of adven- 
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tures that seemed to the out- 
sider surrealistically mean- 
ingless, but which to the de- 
votee no doubt had a pro- 
found symbolic significance. 

At one time he was cap- 
tured by a she-demon who let 
him go only at the price of 
getting her, too, with egg. 
The offspring grew up to be- 
come the legendary King 
Myande the Execrable of 
Ruakh. After a long and in- 
tricate struggle between the 
god and his domidemonic son, 
Yesht-Kharaj was arrested by 
the king’s soldiers, tortured 
with great persistence and in- 
genuity, and at last allowed 
to die. The king’s men buried 
the remains, but the next day 
a volcano burst from the 
ground at the spot and over- 
whelmed the king and his 
city. 

"The mosaic showed these 
events, including the beget- 
tings and the tortures, with 
exemplary candor and literal- 
ness. Fallon heard a low 
whistle from Fredro as the 
latter took in the tableau. 
Fallon trod on Fredro’s toe 
to silence him. 

The procession passed 
through a gate in the railing 
between the pews and the 
altar. There it split into 
groups. Fallon followed the 
other third-grade priests and 
squirmed into the rearmost 
rank of their section, hoping 
to be less conspicuous. He 
found himself on the left side 
of the altar as one faced it, 
with the cylindrical silver 
pulpit cutting off a good 
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part of his view towards the 
congregation. 

On his left, as he faced the 
audience, rose the great stat- 
ue of Yesht, standing on 
four legs in the form of tree- 
trunks, wearing a mountain 
on his head and holding a city 
on one of his six outstretched 
hands and a forest on anoth- 
er. The remaining hands held 
other objects: one a swortf, 
others things less easily iden- 
tified. The sculptor had em- 
phasized the god’s masculin- 
ity to what seemed even to 
the sophisticated Fallon an 
extravagant degree. 

AST THE pulpit Fallon 
could see the altar between 
the statue and the congrega- 
tion. He observed with some 
shock that the hierarchs were 
shackling the forest female 
prone upon the altar by gold- 
en fetters attached to her 
wrists and ankles. 

Beyond the altar, he now 
noticed, there stood a brawny 
Krishnan with his head con- 
cealed by a black cloth bag 
with eye-holes. This Krish- 
nan was setting up and heat- 
ing an assortment of instru- 
ments whose purpose was 
obvious from a comparison 
with the torture-scenes of the 
mosaic. 

Fallon heard Fredro’s ap- 
palled whisper: “Is going to 
be tortures?" 

Fallon lifted his shoulders 
in a suggestion of a shrug. 
The chanting ceased and the 
most gaudily-bedecked hier- 
arch climbed the steps to the 
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pulpit. From somewhere near- 
by Fallon heard a whisper in 
Balhibou — , ‘‘What ails the 
third-grade section this 
Mass? They’re so crowded 
one would think there was 
an extra man among, ’em. ” 

Another whisper shushed 
the complainant, and the head 
hierarch began to speak. 

The beginning of the serv- 
ice was not very different 
from those of some of the 
major Terran religions. Fal- 
Ibn fidgeted, shifted his feet, 
and tried not to scratch. The 
hierarchs bowed to each other 
and to the statue, and handed 
symbolic objects back and 
forth. 

Finally the chief hierarch 
ascended the pulpit again. 

T he hierarch began in 
modern Balhibou : “Listen, 
my children, to the story of 
the god Yesht when he be- 
came a man. And watch as we 
act out this tale, that you 
shall always be reminded of 
these sad events and shall 
carry the image of them en- 
graven upon your liver. 

"It was on the banks of the 
Zigros River that the god 
Yesht first Ccime in unto and 
took possession of the body 
of the boy Kharaj as the lat- 
ter played and sported with 
his companions. And when 
the spirit of Yesht had taken 
possession of the body of 
Kharaj, the body spake thus : 
‘O my playfellows, harken 
and obey. For I am no longer 
a boy, but a god, and I bring 


you word of the will of the 
gods. 

During this narrative, the 
other hierarchs went through 
a pantomime illustrating the 
acts of Yesht-Kharaj. When 
the high-priest t6ld how one 
of the boys had refused to ac- 
cept the word of Yesht and 
mocked Kharaj, and the lat- 
ter had pointed a finger at 
him and he fell dead, a gaudi- 
ly-clad priest fell down with 
a convincing thump. 

The pantomime became 
grimmer when the high priest 
came to the story of the 
youth of Kharaj, and how he 
had used his six wives; for at 
this point the man with the 
bag over his head proceeded 
to demonstrate upon the for- 
est female just what Kharaj 
had done and how he had 
done it. 

A t long last, the high 
priest came to his climax: 
the story of the imprison- 
ment and torture of Yesht- 
Kharaj on the orders of his 
own son. This time the 
masked one took the part of 
King Myande’s torturers, 
with the forest female as 
Yesht-Kharaj, 

Anthony Fallon was not a 
man of high character. B;jt 
though he had been responsi- 
ble for a certain amount of 
death and destruction on his 
own account in the course of 
his adventures, he was not 
wantonly cruel. He liked 
Krishnans on the whole — ex- 
cept for this sadistic streak 
which, though usually kept 
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out of sight, came to the sur- 
face in such manifestations 
as the public games of Go- 
zashtand, like those of an-' 
cient Rome, or in this torture- 
sermon. 

Now, though he tried to re- 
tain his attitude of cynical 
detachment, Fallon found 
himself grinding his teeth 
and driving his finger-nails 
into his palms. He would 
cheerfully have blown up the 
Safq and everybody in it, as 
the obnoxious Wagner had 
suggested. Had Mjipa’s miss- 
ing Earthmen ended up on 
this bloody slab, too? 

“Steady,” he whispered to 
Fredro. “We’re supposed to 
enjoy this.” 

T he smell of burning 
flesh made him cough. 
The screams kept on and on; 
it seemed incredible that any 
higher organism could be 
used in this manner and still 
live. But at last the sounds 
diminished little by little and 
then ceased. 

The high priest called for 
another hymn, during which 
a collection was taken up. 
Then after prayers and bene- 
dictions the high priest came 
down from his pulpit and led 
the priests, chanting, down 
the aisle along the route that 
they had entered. When Fal- 
lon and Fredro, marching 
with the sacerdotal proces- 
sion, passed back into the rob- 
ing-hall, Fallon heard the 
gener&l scurry of feet as the 
congregation departed out the 
main entrance, where the 


clink of coin told that another 
collection was being taken up. 
Watching the authentic 
priests, Fallon tossed his 
cape on the counter and 
strolled off with Fredro, still 
shaken by what he had wit- 
nessed. 

The unexplained noises 
now came to Fallon’s, ears 
again more clearly, since 
there was no more singing 
and haranguing to drown 
them out. 'The other priests 
were either standing about in 
groups and talking, or drift- 
ing off about their own af- 
fairs. .Fallon jerked his head 
towards the corridor that ran 
around the outer wall of the 
building. 

F allon and fredro 

walked along this curving 
hallway. Above the level of 
the doorways on the left ran 
a series of inscriptions, at the 
sight of which Fredro became 
excited. 

“Maybe in pre-Kalwm lan- 
guages,” he whispered. “Some 
of those I can decipher. Must 
stop to copy. . .” 

“Not tonight you shan’t!” 
hissed Fallon. “Can’t you im- 
agine what these blokes 
would think if they saw you 
doing that? If they caught us 
they’d use us at the next Full 
Mass.” 

Some of the doors to the 
left were open, revealing the 
interiors of miscellaneous 
chambers used for storing 
records and transacting sacer- 
dotal business. From one door 
came the smell of cookery. 
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Fallon could discern as he 
walked that the wall of the 
structure were of enormous 
thickness, so that the pas- 
sages and rooms were more 
like burrows in a. solid mass 
than compartments separated 
by partitions. No doubt the 
early builders, while infinite- 
ly painstaking and industri- 
ous, lacked the knowledge of 
large-scale architecture that 
had come in later millenia, 
and so had allowed much 
larger safety-factors than 
were needed. 

Nobody had yet stopped or 
spoken to the Earthmen as 
they rounded the gentle curve 
of the hall to the stair that 
Fallon was looking for. The 
noises came more loudly here. 
The stair took up only half 
the corridor; priests went up 
and down it. 

F allon walked briskly up 
the stair to the next level. 
This proved to be that on 
which the hierarchy had its 
living and sleeping quarters. 


The Earthmen snooped brief- 
ly about. In a recreation-room 
Fallon recognized the high 
priest, his gorgeous vest- 
ments replaced.^ by a plain 
black robe, sitting in an arm- 
chair, smoking a big cigar and 
reading the sporting page of 
the Rashm. The mysterious 
noises seemed fainter on this 
storey. 

Fallon led Fredro back 
down the stairs and started 
along the corridor again. Un- 
derneath the upgoing stair, 
was the entrance to another 
stairway going down. At least 
so Fallon inferred, though he 
could not see through the 
massive iron door that closed 
the aperture. In front of this 
door stood a Krishnan in the 
uniform of a Civic Guard of 
Zanid; he held a halberd. 

And Anthony Fallon recog- 
nized Girej, the Yeshtite 
whom he had arrested for 
brawling two nights previous- 
ly. 

[To Be Concluded] 


Fallon and Fredro are now trapped in the depths of the Safq, and 
they cannot hope to evade discovery long. You can’t afford to 
miss next month’s thrilling chapters, which bring ’‘The 
Tower of Zanid” to its conclusion. They will appear in 
the August issue of SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, 
which goes on sale June 5th. Reserve your copy now at your 
newsstand — or be safe and sure of it by subscribing today. PS — A 
subscription saves money, too: 12 topnotch issues for $3.50 ! 




HELLO, TERRA CENTRAL! 

Vignette by George H. Smith 


-«T T ELLO, TERRA CEN- 

'‘^1 1 TRAL. Hello, Terra 

.A. A. Central. This is Cap- 
tain Jess Service calling. This is 
Interstellar 92 calling. Come in, 
please.” 

‘‘Hello, Captain Service. Hello, 
Captain Service. This is Terra 
Central. We hear you. Go ahead.” 

“Hello, Terra Central. This is 
Captain Service. I am returning 
to base. I am i-eturning to Pluto 
Base. Over.” 

“Returning to base? You mean 
that you have failed. Captain Serv- 
ice? Like all the other interstel- 
lar exiioditions?” 

“Ye.s. Ye.s, I’ve failed. I can’t 
go any farther! I can’t stand it! 
'We’ll never be able to send a 
spaceship to Centaurus. We’ll nev- 
er get out of our own system.” 

“Hello, Captain Service. This is 
General Lang at this end. Your 
orders weie to push through to 
Centaurus IT at all costs. Why are 
you returning? Why are you re- 
turning?” 

“Hello, General Lang. I’ve got 
to come back. If I don’t. I’ll end 
up like all the rest. I’ll go erazy 
like the other ninety-two pilots 
who tried before me.” 

“Captain can you hear me? Are 
you still, there?” 

“Yes... yes. I’m still here.” 

“Captain, you’ve got to go onl 
The whole fate of Earth Interstel- 
lar Flight Program is at stake.” 

“General, do you want me to go 
mad like all tlie others? Is that 
what Earth wants?” 

“No, that’s not what we want, 
Captain, but we must get 
through!” 

“Do you want them to get me 
like they did all the others. I’m 

I 


going crazy just like all the oth- 
ers”. 

“Them? Captain Service what 
do you mean?” 

“Ha, Ha! That’s right... get me 
...they’re getting me. The Cen- 
taurians are getting me. . .General 
...they’re getting,. . .me!” 

“Captain Service! You can’t 
mean what you’re saying. You 
can’t! There hasn’t been any in- 
sanity among the people of Earth 
since we became a truly rational 
people, just before the dawn of 
space flight. Our whole population 
is trained to be reasoning and 
sane beings.” 

“Ha, Ha, Ha, ha! That’s why 
the voices do... what they do... to 
us. General. . .voices ha, ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“What voices. Captain? What 
voices are you talking about, 
man?” 

(^rytHE VOICES... the same 
X voices that. . .g o t. . .the. . . 
other men. The voices that drove 
the other ninety-two mad... the 
voices that are driving me mad. 
The voices that I can’t shut out 
of my mind.” 

“Hang onto yourself, man! Tell 
me about the voices. Captain. It 
may help you to talk about it.” 

“The voices... the never ending 
stream of words... I can’t stand 
it! The words. , .such unreason- 
able W'Ords..'.so semantically 
meaningless or unsound... I can’t 
*Btand it! I can’t stand it!” 

“But where do the voices come 
from. Captain?” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! From Centaurus. 
They beam them at us with a spe- 
cial beam that strikes the human 
mind. They knew... that we 

17 
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would. . .Tia, ha, ha!.., try to... 
try to. . .go to Centaurus some day. 
They set up . . . ha, ha, ha ! ... de- 
fences. Defences that no rational 
creature could break through... 
ha, ha, ha! 

“But what are the voices saying. 
Captain.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Can’t stand it... 
I can’t. They must have watched 
us f or . . . ha, ha ! . . . generations. 
Must have . . . recorded . . . ha, ha, 
ha! recorded. . .radio and... ha, 
ha, ha! TV commercials. . .whole 


of age of madness, whole of 20th 
Century .. .and now they beam 
them at us... ha, ha, ha! ‘Come to 
Ho nest Joe’s. No money required. 
We're giving our cars away! Come 
to Honest Joe's. No money re- 
quired. We’re giving away cars 
and we’re paying twice as rniicli to 
get new ones/. ..ha, ha, ha! Hee, 
hee, hee! 

“Poor devil, poor devil,” the 
general said. “I guess he’s gone. 
He’s right — no sane, rational mind 
could stand it.” 



Following a certain merry 
jingle in Sir William Gil- 
bert’s “The Gondoliers”, we 
offer you 


A Uertain Aiiiswer 

by Robert Randall 


(In reply’to an uncertain tan who mentioned a cer- 
tain paragraph in a Robert Randall story and said: 
“That was good! Which one of you guys wrote it?’’) 

k 


In nineteen hundred fifty-five. 

When we two started writing. 

We thought if we could just connive 
To write as one, and thus contrive 
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To make enough to stay alive. 

We’d find it quite exciting! 

Now, one was lean, the other stout, 

And both were smart and clever. 

Of that, there is no manner of doubt — 
No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 
No possible doubt whatever. 


The editor took the first with smiles. 

And said: “Go write another! 

“Try, if you can, to fill my files, 

“And heap them on my desk in piles! 

“You have a perfect blend of styles; 

“I can’t tell one from t’other!” 

Which was which, he could never make out, 
Despite his best endeavor. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

No possible doubt whatever. 


Time sped, and when two years had passed. 
We both were deep in clover. 

We had no time (we worked so fast) 

To read the stories we’d amassed. 

But one day we sat down, at last. 

To look our copies over. 

Now, though we worked with hope devout. 
Our styles we could not sever! 

Of that there is no manner of doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

No possible doubt whatever. 


So when you murmur, in our ear 
Your praise for some selection. 

We both declare, with a mind sincere. 

That one of us two who is standing here— 
But which of us two is not quite clear — ■ 

Is the one who wrote that section! 

Search in and out, and round about. 

And you’ll discover never 
A tale so free from every doubt — 

All probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

All possible doubt whatever! 


I 


editorial 


Those 

Letter 

Columns 


T he very first science fic- 
tion magazine, Amazing Sto- 
ries, started a letter depart- 
ment, entitled “Discussions” in its 
tenth issue (January 1927), and that 
pretty much set the pattern for read- 
er’s columns in this type of publica- 
tion. Each letter had a heading; the 
general practice was to publish them 
complete and the editor commented 
upon each one. 

There have been a few deviations. 
Weird Tales, for example, would run 
excerpts from letters, rather than an 
entire communication, and these were 
generally tied together with editorial 
comment, running from one subject 
to another, (I tried this, too, in Fu- 
ture Fantasy and Science Fiction in 
1942.) In 1934, Weird Tales shifted 
to the practice of printing entire 
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letters: but editorial com- 
ment was rare — usually a 
summary at the opening of 
the section — and an occasion- 
al reply Vv'hen a reader asked 
a specific question which 
could be answered. 

Astounding Stories’ first 
editor, Harry Bates, ran com- 
plete letters, with — at times 
— a series of salient excerpts 
from other interesting com- 
munications, at the end of the 
column, when space did not 
permit more letters to be run 
in their entirety. Sometimes, 
he would list the names and 
addresses of readers who had 
sent in interesting letters, but 
which space couldn’t accom- 
modate — as a sort of thank- 
you, and a suggestion for 
readers who wanted to strike 
up correspondence acquain- 
tanceships. He didn’t reply to 
letters at the end of each 
missive, but would insert a 
terse comment in brackets, 
like this [Agreed. Ed.], and 
didn’t always restrain the 
urge to pun. 

O RLIN TREMAINE com- 
mented only in the head- 
ings, and even there but rare- 
ly. Many readers, myself in- 
cluded, pleaded with him to 
make “Brass Tacks’’ a two- 
way section, but his stand- 
point was that he did not 
want to obtrude. He wanted 
the reader to have the last 
word, (he’d say in personal 
correspondence with read- 
ers), and did not want to 
squelch anyone. Tremaine 
claimed that editorial com- 


ments often had that effect 
when there was no such in- 
tention. 

The early letter sections, 
apparently, were not copy- 
edited — that is, spelling and 
grammatical difficulties 
which a reader might have 
suffered were exposed for all 
to see. (Letters below a cer- 
tain level, in this respect, just 
were not published.) Nor 
were obvious lapses of the 
reader’s nicniory in respect to 
story titles, or authorship of 
stories, amended, (I, myself, 
usually smooth out such 
rough spots.) This is what 
was written, and this is what 
Amazing Stories published 
— never mind what the reader 
clearly meant. When neces- 
sary, Dr. Sloane would correct 
the writer in his comment — 
always politely. (Gentility 
was always the keynote of his 
comment.) 

Content of the early de- 
partments (“Discussions”, 
“The Reader Speaks” in Sci- 
ence Wonder Stories, “The 
Reader Airs His Views” in 
Air Wonder Stories) was 
pretty well split between dis- 
cussion of scientific and tech- 
nological points in the stories 
— and questioning authors, 
and general listings of likes 
and dislikes. Only Weird 
Tales told the readers any- 
thing about how the consen- 
sus rated an issue, and they 
only listed the top three in 
reader approval. 

Later departments, such’ aS 
Charles D. Hornig’s handling* 
of “The Reader Speaks j “Th0 
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Ether Vibrates” in Startling 
Stories; and "The Vizigraph” 
in Planet Stories, encouraged 
what is now generally 
thought of as the fan-letter. 
This included cross reference 
discussion — a mounting at 
times to public personal cor- 
respondence between one 
reader and several others — 
which must have been confus- 
ing to new readers after a 
while; virtually unlimited 
range of subject matter, 
drawing the line only at mail- 
ability and danger of suits for 
libel (the thin-skinned might 
think that the line was defi- 
nitely crossed now and then) ; 
eccentricities in style and 
presentation; numerous hoax 
attempts (a reader sending in 
letters under assumed iden- 
tities in an effort to create 
a non-existent fan — some- 
times successfully^) ; and a 
great deal of trivia which 
serious-minded readers (some 
of them ex-juveniles) found 
irritating. 

I N THESE departments, 
particularly in "The Ether 
Vibrates” and similar depart- 
ments in Startling’s com- 
panion magazines. Thrilling 
Wonder Stories and Captain 


Future, the policy encouraged 
trivia, and , the editorial com- 
ments (written by “Sergeant 
Saturn”) were on the same- 
level. Tliough if you read 
them over, you’ll find that 
the Sarge was not always 
quite as bird-brained as he 
appeared to be; there were 
quite a few cogent remarks 
buried in the slang and xeno 
juice. Most notable in the all- 
inclusive letter department 
was the MC work of Malcolm 
Reiss and Wilbur S. Peacock. 
Reiss did not comment on 
each letter, but when he did, 
he wrote a public personal 
letter in reply, and never 
worried about length; Pea- 
cock rarely, if ever, failed to 
reply. Joe Fann’s missive 
would be followed by a head- 
ing, which looked as if there 
were to be no editorial com- 
ment, but the salutation 
would read, "Dear Joe...", 
Both Reiss and Peacock kept 
on a literate level. Reiss was 
sincere and urbane; Wilbur 
ei'joyed taking off his coat 
and being one of the crowd. 
Despite the sharpness of 
some of his comment, there’s 
no indication that anyone was 
squelched to the point of not 
[Turn To Page 127] 
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just 


desserts 


by Irving Fang 


It was an open-and-shut 
case for the Oba’s majes- 
tic judgement. The ac- 
cused were discovered 
adding new roofing to 
their houses. The sub- 
stance they used was 
metal, but not tins from 
gasoline containers: 
therefore, it was obvious 
that the metal had been 
stolen ! 


T he OBA of Benin 
Province in central 
Nigeria disliked mak- 
ing these secretive trips. 

He would be much more 
comfortable, he reminded 
himself, if he had remained 
in his palace among his four 
wives. He should let the pet- 
ty chiefs or the British courts 
hand out justice, especially 
during the season of the Har- 
mattan, when the winds from 


the Sahara brought fine 
grains of sand over the 
jungle, stinging the eyes and 
filling the nostrils. 

But there was Mr. Ruggs 
to think about. The British 
District Officer of Benin 
Province had not been 
pleased at finding that two 
of the Oba’s tax collectors 
had taken bribes. And the 
Oba’s political enemies would 
love to discover more proof 
that he was not fit to reign. 
The Oba, who had ceremoni- 
ously eaten a portion of the 
heart of the Oba before him, 
would live to see his enemies 
crawling in the dust before 
him. 

So he had taken of late to 
touring away from the capital 
whenever he learned of a 
wrongdoing. If he adminis- 
tered justice on the spot, he 
would show his interest in the 
public welfare. Also, the 
crime would not be listed on 
the public records. 

Now he sat on a camp chair 
in a clearing in the center of 
the village of Ikgenge, a port- 
ly man in his fifties, his white 
hair a sharp contrast to his 
deep brown skin. His bright 
blue robe was getting gray 
with sand, despite the wide 
palm fronds held above his 
head by two of the palace 
royal guard. 

T hree accused thieves^ 
flanked by files of con- 
stables, marched up and pros- 
trated themselves fully be- 
fore him in the proper man- 
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ner, sprawling with finger- 
tips outstretched, their fore- 
heads in the dust. 

The O ba languidly mo- 
tioned twice with his thick 
hand. The first wave permit- 
ted the men to rise. The sec- 
ond informed the chief con- 
stable of Ikgenge that he 
could proceed with the read- 
ing of the charges. 

The chief constable was 
proud of his opportunity, ob- 
viously, to demonstrate be- 
fore the Oba himself that 
here was a man of intelli- 
gence and learning — the type 
of chief constable who was 
able not only to write, but to 
read what he had written. He 
puffed out his barrel of a 
chest, pulled in his equally 
large barrel of a stomach, and 
bowed low. Then he straight- 
ened rr.d proceeded to the 
busiti" s ri: hand, first look- 
ing scvei 2iy at the accused 
trio. 

He opened his notebook 
and begin: “Musa Adetunji, 
Ayo Badaru and Oseni Ishola 
stand accused on the crime of 
thievery.” 

At this the crowd of villag- 
ers around the clearing mur- 
mured a low, prolonged 
“Ohhh!” 

T he chief consta- 
ble looked around stern- 
ly, then pulled a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles from his 
pocket and clamped them 
firmly oh his nose. He pro- 
ceeded: 


“It was noted by me, Chief 
Constable Adenekan Akanni, 
that the accused men were 
adding new roofing to their 
houses. It was also noted by 
me. Chief Constable Adene- 
kan Akanni, that the sub- 
stance used by" the accused 
to roof their houses was not 
of tins from gasoline contain- 
ers, but w'as of metal of the 
best quality. 

“Upon questioning the ac- 
cused as to the nature of how 
they came into the possession 
of this roofing, I learned 
from the accused that they 
had not purchased it.” 

Another drawn out 
“Ohhh !” from the crowd pro- 
duced another stern look, this 
time from over the tops of the 
gold-rimmed spectacles. The 
Oba of Benin, meanwhile, 
brushed at a mosquito. 

“When the accused by the 
chief constable were asked 
from where the new roofing 
came, the accused all declared 
that they had found it in the 
bush, at a time when they en- 
gaged themselves in the pur- 
suit of hunting. 

“The accused further stated 
that they v/efe unable to re- 
call the exact place they came 
upon the roofing metal. 

“As chief constable of Ik- 
genge, I examined the evi- 
dence upon the roof and con- 
cluded they had come upon it 
by means of thievery. They 
are therefore so charged,” he 
concluded, closing his note- 
book and carefully replacing 
his glasses in his pocket. 
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T he OBA shifted his 
weight in the camp chair. 
“Bring me a piece of the roof- 
ing,” he said. 

A young constable stepped 
forward bearing a jagged 
chunk of dull, bluish-gray 
metal that had been flattened 
with a rock. The Oba took it, 
studied it closely, then hand- 
ed it to one of his aides. 

“How do you plead?” the 
Oba asked the trembling trio. 

“I arri innocent. Your High- 
ness,” Musa Adetunji said 
fervently, 

“I, too, am innocent. Your 
Highness,” Ayo Badaru said. 
“No matter how my belly 
cried for food, I would not 
take the property of another 
man.” 

Oseni Ishola’s knees shook 
violently and all he could 
manage was a wide-eyed nod 
of his head. 

“Are you innocent also?” 
“Y-Yes, Your Highness,” 
Oseni stammered. 

The Oba frowned, brushing 
at another mosquito. “Where 
did you find the metal?” 

Ayo, the tallest of the 
three, replied. “Your High- 
ness, we were hunting for 
small animals in the bush two 
days from here. We had 
found none and we were 
hungry. The day was hot and 
the Karmattan sand was blow- 
ing on us. Suddenly we heard 
a noise.” 

“Your Highness,” Musa in- 
terrupted, “from the sky 


came a great round piece of 
metal and it fell almost on 
top of us.” 

ASPS WENT up from 
the crowd. 

“Why did you not tell this 
to the chief constable?” the 
Oba asked. 

“We were afraid he would 
laugh at us,” Musa said. 

The crowd laughed. 

“We were afraid he vvould 
not believe us,” Ayo added. 

The crowd gave a disbeliev- 
ing set of sniggers. 

“Why do you tell this story 
now?” the Oba asked. 

“We know the Oba will be- 
lieve us,” Ayo answered. 

“It is the truth,” Musa de- 
clared. 

Oseni Ishola nodded vigor- 
ously. 

The crowd murmured ac- 
ceptance of the story. 

“Proceed,” said the Oba. 

“We were afraid to ap- 
proach the metal,” Musa said. 
“We were also afraid to run. 
We waited. Nothing hap- 
pened. I said to my friends 
that the metal had been sent 
to us from Ogun. 

At the mention of Ogun, 
the powerful god of iron, a 
great “Ohhh!” went up from 
the assembled villagers. Even 
the Oba sucked in his breath. 

Ogun, the most potent of 
all the gods, the god who had 
given such strength to the 
British, Ogun had favored 
three of their fellows. Sure- 
ly, their village v/as smiled 
upon and would be lucky. 
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“But,” the chief constable 
protested to the accused men, 
“you did not tell me that 
Ogun had presented you with 
the new roofing.” 

The crowd jeered at the 
chief constable. 

T he OBA held up his hand 
and the crowd fell silent. 
After his initial surprise, he 
realized there must be more 
to the story than a gift from 
Ogun. He had seen airplanes 
on his visits to Lagos, the 
capital city of Nigeria. He 
reasoned this was an airplane 
and further reasoned that air- 
planes do not fly by them- 
selves. 

He turned to the three ac- 
cused before him. 

“What else did you see?” 
“Nothing, Your Highness,” 
Musa said nervously. “We 
carried away as much of the 
metal as we could. We made 
new roofs for our houses.” 

“We were very hot and 
hungry,” Ayo added, “but 
Ogtm gave us strength to 
bear away a great portion of 
his gift.” 

The Oba frowned again. 
“What became of the man in- 
side the metal?” 

The three men fell back a 
step as if they had been 
struck. Their bodies shook 
and sweat poured from their 
brows. Then, one by one, they 
again prostrated themselves 
before their ruler. 

The Oba grew angry. 
“Stand up,” he said, “and tell 
me of the man.” 


T he accused rose to 
their feet. 

“They were not men,” Ayo 
said sincerely. 

“How many were there?” 
“Two,” said Ayo. “They 
were small, about so high,” he 
indicated, holding his hand 
to the level of his waist. “And 
they were the color of fresh 
planiain.” 

Yellow-green men, three 
feet high, the Oba thought. 
He had not known there were 
such men. 

“Ayo speaks the truth,” 
Musa said. “Your Highness, 
they were the color of plan- 
tain, very small, and they 
stood and walked on three 
legs.” 

The assembled villagers 
“Ohhhed” very loudly. 

“They had very long ears 
which stuck from the tops of 
their heads,” Ayo recalled. 

The Oba of Benin turned to 
the tiiird accused. 

“Oseni Ishola,” he said, 
“the men who stand accused 
with you have described the 
two in the metal as small, the 
color of fresh plantain, with 
three legs and long ears on 
top of their heads. Yet you 
say nothing.” 

Oseni gulped. “Your High- 
ness, they speak true.” 

“Can you tell any more 
about them?” the Oba asked. 

Oseni Ishola thought a long 
while. Then he smiled bash- 
fully and said, “They tasted 
like chickens.” 

'k— 
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writing again, or not answer- 
ing back. 

Kight through the war 
years, science fiction maga- 
zines which liad reader de- 
partments considered them a 
necessary part of the book, 
and I suspect that when the 
choice lay between shoving a 
story ahead to the next issue 
or letting the letters go this 
time (or drastically reducing 
the length of the depart- 
ment), the fiction was con- 
sidefed expendable. Now, cor- 
respondence departments of- 
ten have lower priority. Read- 
ers of Astounding Science 
Fiction know that if “Brass 
Tacks’’ is missing this month, 
it doesn’t mean a change of 
policy — the department will 
be back later when there’s 
room. I use the same system. 


UT THE big— really big- 
letter section seems to be 
a thing of the past. In a way, 
it’s too bad; but in another 
way, it is just as well. A good 
part of what made the letter 
departments lengthy in , their 
heyday wasn't good for the 
reputation of science fiction, 
or the particular magazine, in 
many instances. 

One reason why this is so 
— of course, it reflects the 
fall-off of correspondence as 
much as policy — is that Sci- 
ence-fictionists have other, 
more satisfactory means of 
i n t e r-communication. Be- 
tween 1927 and 1931, there 
were very few fan clubs, and 
the fan publication (fanzine 
in today’s argot) had barely 
begun to show itself. Science 
fiction was far from respecta- 
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blc in the public eye (today’s 
youngsters who may claim, 
justly, that they have to suf- 
fer indignities because of 
their tastes, don’t realize how 
well off they are in compari- 
son), and alwut the only way 
for readers to talk to each 
other was through personal 
correspondence and the letter 
departments in Amazing, 
Wonder and Astounding. Not 
only the “fans” but many 
readers, whose names ap- 
peared but once, or seldom, in 
the departments, stated that 
they ai'vvayc turned to the let- 
ters first when a new issue 
arrived. I know that I did. 

In fact, I wonder noVv if 
this does not play a part in 
many oldtimers’ fixing of cer- 
tain periods as the “golden 
age” of science fiction. There 
were some very good stories 
published in the 1929-1932 
and 1934-1936 period, but re- 
visiting these issues shows 
that far more were not so 
good, and many were very 
poor. It’s not so much re- 
evaluation from “maturity” 
as it is remembering upon re- 
reading a story that I didn’t 
think so much of it the first 
time, either. I suspect that, 
for me at least, the old “sense 
of wonder” depended almost 
as much about the readers de- 
J>artments as it did upon the 
stories. 

T hen... two things hap- 
pened. True, with any hob- 
by, interest, is likely to wane 
after a time, and some regu- 


lars among the readers and 
fans — Jack Darrow is an ex- 
ample — sort of drifted away. 
The first factor, though, was 
that of the well-known fan 
and letter writer becoming a 
professional, and showing 
less inclination to write in- 
numerable pages for free. (An 
outstanding exception is 
author it o b e r t Bloc h.) 
There's a sizeable list of edi- 
tors (mcG: of .them authors) 
who were lirst seen in the let- 
ter columns, or whose names 
became prominent therein 
after a debut in the fiction 
department of the magazines, 
or in fanzines. Such a list 
would include Raymond A. 
Palmer (prominent in one of 
the earliest fan clubs and one 
of the earliest — and best — 
fanzines. The Time Traveler, 
and its successor. Science 
Fiction Digest); Mort Weis- 
inger (who appeared with 
Palmer in TTT and SFD) ; 
Charles D. Hornig (who be- 
came editor of Wonder 
Stories shortly after he 
started his Fantasy Fan); 
J ohn W. Campbell, Jr. 
(whose arguments with Dr. 
E. E. Smith in “Discussions” 
were almost as famous as his 
stories); Donald A. Woll- 
heim (widely remembered for 
his outspoken dissent in “The 
Reader Speaks”); Frederik 
Pohl (a regular in “The 
Reader Speaks” and “Brass 
Tacks”) ; Lester del Rey 
(whose lengthy comments 
were featured in “Brass 
Tacks” before he shortened 
his name — but a good many 
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readers of Astounding fit the description above, can 
thought of “Ramon Alvarez” be found P. Schuyler Miller, 
when they saw “Lester” del Eando Binder (in one or 
Rey listed on the contents more of his permutations), 
page of the April 1938 issue) ; Bob Tucker, Robert Bloch, 
damon knight (whose criti- Henry Kuttner, Isaac Asi- 
cisms brought him into colli- mov, Milton Lesser, Ray 
sion with Sam Moskowitz as Bradbury, Forrest J. Acker- 
early as 1942); Larry Shaw man, Richard Wilson, Marian 
(the “hermit” of the “Vizi- Zimmer, Robert Silverberg, 
graph”) ; Sam Moskowitz Harlan Ellison — this could 
(prolific with letters and fan- go on indefinitely, 
zine material) ; James Blish 

(Who first appeared in “The '^HE OTHER factor was 
Readers Corner” of the Bates A the rise and growth of the 
Astounding); and Yours Tru- fanzine, wherein fans could 
ly (whose first letter ap- express themselves at greater 
peared in the July 1932 Won- length, on a wider variety of 
der Stories, with name mis- subjects, under less stringent 
spelled — are you reading, Dr. standards of literacy, (some 
A?). This is by no means a would say “none whatso- 
complete list. ever”) and have their efforts 

Then, among the authors circulated quicker than 
who successfully avoided the through the letter depart- 
editorial chair, but otherwise [Turn Page] 
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ments. To the extent that this 
activity siphons off a lot of 
nonsense to which editors 
used to be subjected, so far 
as running a letter depart- 
ment is concerned, the com- 
petition of the fanzines is 
welcome. Unfortunately, it 
also bleeds off much material 
which editors would be de- 
lighted to run in their col- 
umns. 

But the reduction of letters 
received (in comparison to 
earlier days) does not indi- 
cate a corresponding lack of 
interest in science fiction, or 


necessarily in the magazines 
concerned. 

At times, editors have ap- 
pealed to readers to keep 
their letters short and to the 
point, or not to do this, that, 
or the other. I’ve tried to 
direct letters, too, in the past 
— and found that it just 
didn’t work. So all I ask now 
is (yet again!) please, if you 
type your letter, use only one 
side of the sheet. See how 
tame I’ve become — I’m not 
even trying to get you to type 
double-space, although my 
blessings on those of you who 
do! RAWL 
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